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Ask your Tailor for “MADDOCKS'S ‘BELWARP’ SERGES AND COATINGS.” 
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LIEUT. COL. HUGH BAMBER, 40, HANLEY a, Manaatm’ 
says :—‘I have now used the Saalt ELegpes} for two years. : 
I have much pleasure in stating that I have fsund it: the most 
agreeable in taste of all Salines, ‘and a certain cure for bilious aati 
ache and furred tongue, fro~ whatever cause arising.” 


It develops Ozone—the principle of life—will cleanse the mouth, clear. 
the throat, and sweeten the breath, and corrects all impurities arising 
from errors in diet. 


revents, and instantly relieves, INDIGESTION, OS tad 
HEARTBUEN, ACIDITY, PALPITATION, &c. 


Invaluable for BILIOUS HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COMPEARI?, q 
SENERAL DEBILITY, LASSITUDE, &&. Imparts New Life and Vigour to | } 
the System, maintains a clear healthy « condition of the skin. 


Bottles, 2s. 9d., of all Chemists and Stores. If not procurable: 
the nearest, a Postal Order for 2s. 9d~so the Wunadeer, SALT REGAL 


WORKS, LIVERPOOL, will bring a Bottle by return of Post, 
beverage, highly nutritious, dren and gives no trouble in 


palatable and invigorating.” a CS making.” 


PURE concenTrRaATED GOCOA. 


0 PRIZE — AWARDED to J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SYDNEY, N.S.W. 1 | 


CEYLO nw 
See page 18. 


Moning and ye a 
Gravelling: and Cowists’ Suits. 
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pore. 


Lancet.—‘‘ Pure and very soluble” 

Medical Times.—‘‘ Eminently suitable for 
Invalids.” 

W. H. R. STANLEY, M.0.—‘‘It is ‘the 
drink par excellence for chil- 


Sir C. A, Cameron, M.D.—*‘ I have never. 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 

Or. -@. D. Sutherland, F.E.I.8., Prof. J. 
Alfred Wankyn, MBCS. —“It is 

* an excellent dietetic food and 
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Lutas 8. V. Leathley & Co., Armiey, Leeds. 
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BOXES, 1s 1}4, BY ALL CHEMISTS. . : 
SREE FOR 14 STAMPS BY TAB PRO: “To Messrs. Beetham & Soa.” 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMIST: 8, CHELTENHAM. 
~,~ictizmanta should be seat to <P Pearson’ a’s Weekly * : Advertisement Department, Sell’s, 167, Fleet pore soni E.G General Offices : Temple Chambers, aes: EGR E: 
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fait in relleviog or curing the most patuful Diseasta, peas & Bebes Boxes at 1s. 
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Sa S. CHIVERS & SONS, : anke. j ; wal 
~—<-* ~ FRUIT GROWERS, ; 

: — HISTON, CAMERISGE: —— ——— ; ; 

PALATABLE & INEXPENSIVE. 


ASTONISHING TESTIMONIALS. 
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Agent in 


12 months, week & 


eine for Childrep. 
For business men easily taken. 
Will net interfere with daily duties. 
Will cure an ordinary Cold in a few hours. 
For Housewives a valuable adjunct to the 
household. 

Bold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, {n Bottles, 
at 134d, 2a. od., and 4s. 6d. each, or post paid direct from — 


Laboratory, 5, Ridgway Gates, Bolton. 


CREEW & CO 


THE SWEET PAR EXCELLENCE. ROBINSON & GLEAVER, BELFAST. : 
Devona, IRISH GAMBRIC’ ees neo Is. 3d. ies ss ae 


doz. Gentlemen's 3s. 3d. par dex. 
The most delicious} Hemstitched :—Ladies’, 2s. IIid. person, doz. 


sweetmeat. | Gents’, 3s. lid. per doz. Emb oidered DOCKET - A DKERCHIEFS. 
Made from Fresh Devoa- Handkerchiefs, | * ae ine atest styles, 
ehire Clutted Cream. 
‘ Bold in Benny Fackets “Thele Irish Linen Collars, Cuffs, Shirts, ete, 
by Grocers and Confeo NEN Gi 
f 4 tioners everywhere. IRISH LIN ee co LAR haath ec hee fo 
Manufactory, 106, Praed S&t., London, W.] For Ladies, Gentlemen, pina ry LER best 
and Cuaidren, from 


ers CUF HIRTS, feel 
FOR ONE MONTH ONL.) sa=AAiuo Cee = 


ssi a ROBINSON & CLEAVER, © te“ eS tnd Lie emit 

Firm USED IN | we WILL SUPPLY OUR |—~ ae ee 

F| U ae THE ROYAL TROUSERS 
Races: FOR 

We do this for Lhe rpetneitedoe he slear cet 

"| especialy, pagers _ Te TtomeeeS lores 


find that once we make customers we retain 
them. 


We hope by this means to Sell 


20,000 rrovsens, 


Removes all Redness and Soreness caused by sea water and sea air, 

For the SEASIDE. Gives a covety companion, prevents Tan. Freckles, Sunburn, etc 

Saxe GLYC OLA as Allays the Bites and Stiugs of insects, and is very southing after shaving, 
B&B GLY Tes Qceas eaye:—" "We prefer Guycota to any other complesivn cream 

CLAR S'S GLYCOLA | Laviee’ Picruntat: “A very ercellent preparation fur iaiproving the tex- 

onamacs GLYCOLA ture of theakin, and alsgdpr whitening it. Very inerpensive.” Ja bottles. 
4. 1., 8 28. 6d.from all chemists; poot (ree from maker, Od , 19. 3d ,& 2s. WU. 

OL: ARES GLYZTCooxLtaA. SOA Fr 
snd, logting. aiving a nga pelea lather, and a velvety feeling after washing. Sefuens hard water; 

Prevents and allays all skin irritations. Trice 6d. per tablet, 


fn Capp otal Ceemiots a post eerie 9. 0d, Reject all substitutes, and tasist on eats 

GLYCOLA, AND GLYCOLA SOAP. 

Wholesale agente Messrs. EDWARDS & SONS, 157, QUEEN pier OriA STREET, E.C.; 
Messrs. SANGER & — 489, OXFORD STRcET, 


sem TR. CLARK, 122, CROUCH END, LONDON, N. 


-NO BETTER OR PURER TOBACCO. 
Specially Privileged to be 


MANUFACTURED : 
es a) . 


oe eer — 
NAVAL EXHIBITION 
Pensioners from 


H.M. Navy. 


CUT: from ‘‘ The Gent Plug,” 
can be had of your FOBACCONIST 
in three Grades— » Medium, 
and Dark—SEPARATELY put up 


it am inestimable means for the preservation of the health."— BARON LIEBIG, the 


Emfnent Chemist. 
Full directions free by 
Thus making 20,000 New Customers. 


' CONDY'S: FLUID. WORKS : —57, aI STREET, EC.) rise makin 


Ge | Now Feao: ¢ SEND FOR PATTERNS AND SELF. 


i PATTERNS POST FREE MEASUREMENT RULBS. 
INE| Need not be ; retuned 
ALLPARCELS CARRIAGE PAID) 


THOMPSON BROS., 


60, MARKET PLACE, BLACKBURN, 
AND AT ROCKDALE (4, DRAKE BT.), BURNLEY, 
AIR CLO H AND Bouron. 
D ¢ : RUBBER STAMPS. 


WE opera iene EVERYTHINC we sell AT OUR OWN FACTORY. A Uy 
Beatall LADIES —The Katrine Dress Cloths Kyrle “, a Puiteree: Fr a 
VELS OF THE AG Carriage 34 : 


The andes demand of last ( returned. rile is no fraud or gives 

Rie rapaat cedars are ccwinginte 8 fee Cog eh, Gracechured 

much rmore rapidly this season that NF «ice enton ec 

we res u re st a 163 to 

WRITE FOR PATTERNS AT ONCE THE AUSTRALIAN MERCANTILE LOAN in 1-08, packets,-2-oz. afl 3-1b. tins, 


Fall Dress Length. re sakes, 194 {01008 Af HE Full Dress Length. GUARANTEE COMPANY LIMITED and in -lb. and $-lb. plugs. 


—____— -—_—--—| order when you see them. They ’ . R NOTT HA 
a Capital £500,00 
Granite | sePAb-SUFEROR TS, ART | Sotin Finish |] roneon tp £500 oe OBINSON & BARNSDALE, Ltd., ‘INGHAM. 
at STRICTLY FACTORY FRICES Cesena thy ted hi 
de. A root of { 
10) | 6 oF pores eck re 15 | = LONDON BOARD, A tanzonsamemetel| OLD SHIRTS | 


é 


fortif: tem at disease. To 
DO NOT DELAY, but write Ges teacy tlismerata; Ren, ym E aaate the morning meal REFITTED, Pipe fab Tioen, te: or ¥ 
at once for Patterns. Please John Howard, Eeq., A. M. Inst. O.E. vin Ib, thoro iy en a 
mention this paper and address, make ADVANCES upon all deseri paagee Masthyg ead, y, the 
Full Dress Length. THE Fall Dress Length. | |ussse rol OS UE ed Fr ate to ae SSIBTS fang Bang 
: ‘he ii tment of British capital i: ry tiny 
NORTH OF ENGLAND MANUFACTURING CO., LEEDS, YORKSHIRE, gecesi rite mt Fife ea seine ~ 
; zehani Ren 
: ns fn ship they are agents, fori for sailing Vessels from 
t ' ECONOM ic GIVER AWAY wel Colonial prodsee and Kugiieteconanne | a Better, See Faith see 
re WITH EVERY AND 18. BOTTLE OF DEPOSITS RECEIVED free, 
YE alee e-bay eed aye B& E MUCH & C0, LTD 
° iF cen! E 
lk Authorised Capital - - £1,000,000 [requiring no heating, s vigeiee entitling 12 ” 6 " Lane, London, B.C. € % i 
Subscribed Capital - . "357,500 Purchaser to their Name or Monogram Rubber site also recelved at 7 and 4 sare Botice of BELFAST. 


Paid-up Capital- - - 71,500 pied for Marking Linenor Paper. Awarded 

4 Gold Medals and Royal Appointment. 

wipe 16 & 16, GEORGE Bt. MANSION HOUSE, | Caution. —The Origival and Genuine has the 

one Trade-Mark ‘‘ Crystal Palace.” See you get 

Chairman : ft. Works, 75, Southgate Road, London, N. 

Sampson 8. cl ro aaa Lioyds' an our Silicate Glass or Unbreakable Cement, 
, Limited). 8d. and 6d. per Bottle. 


withor awal at *iatirs ET SEES repeclit ety TO CENERAL DEALERS. 


Drsfts at Wholesale Catalogue of W 
Paty faci Wy afforded to persons connected with the Oh agg pte oa EHlectro- see Gane 


Jana Gi 
Colonies, and thei cles undertak bee 
‘Reports, Balance Sheets, and further particolare wi} Revolvers, Furniture, Musical Field 


be supplied upon application. Glasses, es, Telescopes, Barometers, ag 
rectors, pete stamps. Value eS 
UL, BARTON, & Co., 


Uy order of the 
H. MALCOLM, Massena. 


‘Ivertisements should be sent to “Pearson's Weekly ” Advertisement Department, Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, London, £.C. Generat Offices : Temple = oe EG 
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°)TO INTEREST(&- 
TO ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 
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Boox Bares. 
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THE LOST LOVER. 


"Twas o summer ago, when he left me here, 

A summer of swiles with oever a tenr, 

Till | said to him, with a sob, my dear, 
“Good-bye, my lover, good-bye !” 


For I loved him, oh, as the stars love night ; 

And my cheeksfor him flashed red aud white 

When first he called me his heart's delight ; 
“Good-bye, my lover, good-bye |” 


Tho touch of his hand was a thing divine 

As he sat with me in the soft moonshine, 

And drank of my loveas men drink wine ; 
“Good-bye, my lover, good-bye !” 


And never a night, as I knelt in prayer, 

In a gown as white as onr own souls were, 

But in fancy he camo and kissed me there ; 
‘ “Qood-bye, my lover, good-bye !” 


But now, ah! me, what an eu pty lace 
My whole heart is. Of the old embrace 
And the kiss I Inved there is no trace ; 

- “Good-bye, my lover, good-bye !” 


He sailed not over the stormy sea, 

And he went not down in the waves—not he— 

But, oh, he is lost—for he married me— 
“Good-bye, my lover, good-bye |” 


a 
SEVERE DISCIPLINE. 


Men who complain of the severity of our mili- 
tary gaa egg! have little to grumble at in this 
respect when compared to the suldiery of France. 
Among the troops of that country discipline is main- 
tained with a severity that certainly seems to verge 
upon creelty. When a I'rench soldier has been 
rtiartaled and found guilty of an offence, he is 
seut to a military prison, where he lives on bread and 
water, and bas a heavy task set him evory day. 

If be refases to do his work, the authorities have 
an ingenious plan for insuring that he shall per- 
orm # certain amount of hard labour. Leis marched 
into a cell into which astream of water flows, 
and furnished with a pump, which affords the only 
means of keeping the water down. Unless he sets to 
work to ply the pump, the water risos until he mast 
either go to work or be drowned, ; 

In-this way he has to spend the days for which 
he is sentenced, wet through and pumping for 
his life. If he pauses to rest his arms, the pitiless 
water at once begins to gain upon him, and he has to 
redouble his etforts to keep it Lelow the levei of his 
chin, As many as ninety days of this terrible punish- 
ment may be indicted on an obstinate prisoner. 


> b= ——___- 
THE SEVENTH SON. 


Everyone knows that many people consider a 
seventh son has an occult healing power. But it is 
not generally known that a particular cercmony must 
be observed at the moment of the infant’s birth in 
order to give him his healing power. The person who 
receivos him in her aring places in his tiny hands 
whatever substance she decides ho shall rnb with in 
after life, and she is very careful not to let him touch 
anything else until this has been accomplished. — If 
silver is to be the charm, she has providea a sixpenny 
or threepenny bit ; but, as the coinage of the realm 
may change possibly during his lifetime, and thus 
render*his cure valueless, sho has more likely placed 
salt or meal on the table. 

pometimes when the parents arrange that he is to 
rub with his own hair, the father kneels down beture 
his new-born son and the little tingers are guided to 
tho head, and helped to close upon » luck of hair, It 
is essential that whatever substance a seventh son 
rubs must be worn by his parents as long as they live. 
Not long ayo a Dublin shopkeeper, finding his errand- 
boy very dilatory in his duties, made inquiries as to 
the cause. ‘I'o his surprise, he found that the boy— 
te seventh son of » seventh son—was often 
wanted for his servicee among the poorer classes; and 
was consequently detained; : x 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 1], 1891. 


“A COMPLETE REST.” 


A YOUNG man got out of atrain at Euston Station 
the otber day, and, after walkiug slowly and labo 
rious!y down the platform, stopping a few times on the 
way to rest, he looked round for a place to sit 
down. His wan, thin face, heavy eyes, and general 
appearance of weakness and dejection attracted atten- 
tion, and a kind old gentleman accosted the stranger 
and asked if he could be of any assistance. 

‘“No-o, thanks,” the young wan drawled out; “I 
think I ean get along if { take my time.” 

“ Are you ill?” 

“No-o, 'm not ill. But I feel very weak.” 

“Tlavé you met with an accident?” 

“No-o, [’tn tired, that’s all. Thanks, you may call a 
hansom for me, if you will. I don't believe I could 
walk another step. Would you call a porter to carry 
my bag. I am so-o tired.” 

“Wuat is the matter with you?” 

“Ob, nothing .nuch. I'm just returning from my 
holidays. I shail be all right ina week or two.” 


en 
A SUBMERGED CITY. 


Tue city authorities of Rovigno, on the peninsula of 
Istria, in the Adriatio Sea, have discovered a little 
south of the peninsula the ruins of a large town at the 
bottom of the sea. It has been observed for some 
years that fishermen’s nets were sometimes entangled 
in what appeared tu be inasses of masonry, of which 
fragments were brought up from the sea bed. 

‘The city authorities recently decided to investigate. 
They sent down a diver, who, at the depth of aighity: 
five feet, fuund himself surrounded on the bot- 
tom of the sea by ruined walls, fle says he 
kuows they were the work of men. He is a builder by 
trade, and he recognised the layers of inortar. 

Continuing his explorations, he traced the line of 
walls and was able to distinguish how tho streets were 
laid out. Ile did not see any doors or window open- 
ings, for they were hidden by masses of seaweed and 
iucrustations, He traced the masonry for a distances 
of a hundred fect, where he had to stop, as his divin 
cord did not permit hin tu go farther. He had sored 
beyond a doubt that he had found the ruins of a once 
inhabited town, which, through some catastrophe, had 
been sunk to the bottom of the sen. 

Some people think that they identify this lost town 
with the island mentioned by Pliny the Elder undor 
the name of Cussa, near Istria ‘This island cannot be 
found now, and it is thought the submerged town miy 
have been a settle:ncnt of the island that so mys 
teriously disappeared. 
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SHARP SHOPPING. 


A taby, who, like Mra. Bardell, eked out a s-anty 
income by letting apartments to single geutlemen 
entered a shop and asked Mr. Butcher the price of 
a pice of the best end of a neck of mutton, frou 
which ovr readers will remember those succulent 
morsels erlled cutlets are generally sliced. 

“ Flevenpence a pound, main,’ 

“ Klevonpence ! that's very dear.” 

“So it may be,” replied Mr. Butcher, “bet if you 
take the whole neck you can have it for sevenpence a 
pound.” . . 

“What does it weigh 1” 

Tho obliging butcher pluced the meat in the scales, 


and at sevenpence per! pound it would amount to 
tive shillings and tenpence. 

“Now, Mr. Butcher, would you mind just putting 
your kaife through there and weighing that piece for 
me?” 

“Oh, certainly, ma’am ; it just vcighs six pounds.” 

© Thank you very much. Now, wil) you hindly 
book that to my lodger at eieveupence, which will be 
five shillings and sixpence, and then if I give ge four- 

nce and take the other four pounds anyself, it will 

right, won't it?” and she smilingly toddled away 
with tour pounds of neck of wutton which cost her a 
penny a pound, while Mr. Butcher stood ‘gazing 
iutently at the ceiling, trying to discover how it was 
done, > ae oe 


and informed lis customer that it weighed ten poun is , 


AN ABSURD BIRD. 


Krw1-k1y1 is the oreature’s real name, but scientifi¢ 
‘men call it Apterya which is a Greek word, meaning 
mingles, because, though a bird, it has no wings. This 
is absurd enough, bub it does not sutisfy the Kiwi, which 
seeins to have tried to be as unhirdlike as possible, and, 
in order to do so, has gone to very. ridiculous extremes, 
It not only has no wings, but no tail—not evon so much 
as an apology for ona And, as if that were uot 
enough, it has no feathers worthy of the name 

Its quills are covered with soft down for about one- 
third of their length, aud then are fringed with hair- 
like webs out to the euds, which are sharply peinted. 
It is only as large as a common domestic fowl, but it 
has much stronger and stouter legs and bigger feet. 
Of course one cannot be surprised to learn that such a 
bird looks at first sight like a quadruped. It carries 
its head low, and hobbles along in a most uncouth 


fashion, moving so swiftly when pursued, however, - 
that it 1s very difficult to capture. When it ie : 
to. 


in 
the day-time—for naturally it is odd enough 
the wrong time for sleeping—it rests its long bill on 
the ground and so makes itself look like a sort of threo- 
legged stool, eee 
ost other birds use their beaks, or their wings, or 
their spurs to fight with, but it would be ine ta 
expect any such natural proceeding from the Kiwi; 
and, in fact, its plan of fighting is to kick. It is very 
fond of earth-wornis, and ove of its ways of procering 
them is worthy of so odd a bird. It thumps the 
with its big feet, and, if there are any worms in the 
vicinity, up they come to discover what is the matter. 
It is a cousin of the ostrich, and, though its plum 
has no such value for us as its large relative’s, it is 
very highly valued by the natives Ce Naw Zealand. The 
Kiwi has a very tough skin, which, when it is properly 
dressed, makes good leather. 


—————7>_—_——- 


Ong of the candidates for confirmation at a bishop's 
visitation, on being asked by the oergyines to whom 
she applied for her certiticato of qualification what her 
godfathers and godmothers promised for her, said with 
much natveté : 

“I've a yeard that mer, promised to give me hafe-o- 
dozen zilver spoons, but [ve never had ‘em, though.” 


—— i 


At a recent Sunday-schoo! service the superinten- 
dent was illustrating the necessity of joining the 
Church, and in order to make it apparent to his 
listeners, he said ; 

“For instance, I want to introduce water into my 
house. I turn iton. ‘I'he piposand faucets and every 
convenience are in good pal te but I get no water. Can 
any of you tell me why I do not get any water?” 

He expected the answer to he that he had not mada 
connection with the main in the street, but the boys 
looked perplexed. They could not see why the water 
should refuse to run into bis premises after such 
thoughtful plumbing. 

“Can anyune tell me what I have neglected!” 
reiterated the speaker, looking over the flock of faces, 
bowed down by the weight of the problem. 

“T know,” squeaked & six-year-old. ™ You don’t pay 
your water-rate.” ; 

—-pa—__—. 

A THOROUGHLY characteristic anecdote of how they 
manage things sere cotoes to us from America A too 
inquisitive passenger, so the stury goes, once asked a 
conductor ‘how he inanaged to build a house and buy & 
fast horse out of his tifty dollars a mouth salary. ‘the 
answer was excersively frank, 

“You see,” said this enterprising man, “ sometimes 
we get a passenger who boards the train at a station 
where there is no ticket otlice and who pays us a 
quarter or a half-doliar for his fare. Well, we dip the 
money up—heads for the conductor, tails for the 
coippany. 

“But,” continued the investigator after truth, 


ue pomehimes it must turn up tails, Whatdo you do 
then?” 


# Qh,” replied the conductor, “then we flip tt up . 
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TWO NANCY LEES. 


In the month of July, 1857, I ran away from s ship 
bbeare entered the piel of Mindree — fey 
@ runaway to captain ma 
ats tale ery eae io take the romance out of me. 
They had suoceedod so well that I slipped ashore, de- 
termined to die of starvation before I would return to 
a life on the No effort was put forth to: ap ure 
me, ead bee — saver, when teak in the er pps 
wall one day, hungry and penniless, and read give 
up, an Englehwarnan halted before me and to 
westion me. She was a small eliin woman, about 
(aaa years of age, quick of speech and movement, and 
I got the idea at once that she was a sea-cuptain’s 
e. 1 was not far out, as she proved to be a sea- 
captain’s widow, and was in command of a trading 
with the east coast of Ceylon. She happened to be in 
want of another hand, and, after being told what I 
could do, she made a proposition that I accepted. 

I found the brig to be called The Orient. She was 
small, but almost new, and a splendid sailer, The 
crew consisted of an English mate, two Norwegians, a 
French boy who had run from his ship, and myself. 
Mrs. Sweet, the captain, stood her watch, and this gave 
the mate himself, a man, and a boy in his watch. She 
had a man and a boy, too, though the cook had to tarn 
out in her watch if ae pees he latter was a negro, 
big and powerful, and sailor enough to steer or go 
a Mrs. Sweet, as all agr was able to navigate 
the brig anywhere, and thoroughly up in every detail 
of the ship’s work. 

I saw on the brig’s deck, almost as soon as I set foot 
aboard, a nine-pounder mounted on a PRretae ty and 
later on I ascertainod that she carried a supply of 
small arms; but I gave the matter little thought and 
asked no questions. We got away next day after { 
joined, and had a fine run down the coast to Ca; 

arikal, from which point we laid our course to the 
south-east. We had crossed the Gulf of Nancar, 
which 3eparates the island of Ceylon from the 
southern end of Hindoostan, when the wind fell to a 
calm one evening at eight o'clock, and all night long 
we rolled about without making the least progress. 
Next morning thero was a heavy mist on the water 
until after sunrise, and it gradually burned away 
without bringing the breezé we hoped for. 

When the horizon was clear we saw a barque-rigged 
craft of three times our size lying about threo mites 
north of us. She had come down on the last of the 
wind, probably bound through the straits. Those 
were suspicious days, but the barque looked to be an 
honest Englishman, and we gave her no attention 
until about mid-afternoon. Then the French boy, who 
was aloft, reported that she had lowered two boats. 
The glass was sent up to him, and he soon made out 
that tho boats were boing manned by armed men, and 
dark-skinned fellows at that. This looked as if the 
barque had fallen into piratical hands, for no trader 
coud have any honest purpose in arming his boats. 

They took their time about it, and tinally headed in 
our direction. Had there been any wind they would 
doubtiess have tried to lay us aboird. As soon as it 
was seen that the hoats were headed for us, Mrs. Sweet 
called us all aft and announced that the stranger was 
a pirate, who meant our capture and destruction. Sho 
was a little paler than usanl, but spoke in a low and 
even voice, and did not seem to be a bit frightened. 
She said it was a case where we must tight for our 
lives. They would cut our throats if we surrendered, 
and could do no more if we fought to the last. 

She seeined to accept it asa niitter of course that we 
would fight, and she was the first to lend a hand to 
clear away the gun. 
muskets and loaded them, distributed the pikes along 
the rail, and then passed ap shot and cartridge for the 
big gun. Everything had been made ready for just 
such anemergency. There were thirty solid nine-pound 
shot and twenty-two loaded shells in the magazine, as 
well as about thirty cartridges containing the proper 
quantity of powder. As I afterwards learned, all had 
been purchased at the Government Stores in Madras. 

We were as ready as we could be before the boats 
were pulled a mile from the barqaue. The mate loaded 
the gun with a shell, and placed two others and 
several stands of grape near at hand. Our brig lay 
broadside to the north, headed to the east. The tae 
must, therefore, pull bow on to us until close at hand, 
even if the plan was to separate and board from 
different points. This gave us a great advantage, as 
we could all lay meng the port rail. 

‘The gun was wheeled over, the decks cleared of every 
obstruction, and then we were ready. Mrs. Sweet had 
a double-burrelled towling-piece loaded with buckshet. 
She was nearest the stern. ‘I'he rest of us had 
government muskets. I was very nervous, knowing 
what was at stake, and she noticed this, and kindly 
chided mo, saying that I must take good aim, keep 
cool, and that we shoold surely beat them off. She 
called the French boy over and told him the same, but 
there was no need of speaking to the others. The 
were as cool as if it were an every-day matter, and 
heard the mate say to the cook that he was afraid the 
fellows would back out of it. 

The boats came on to within half a mile of us and 
then stopped. Some sort of a signal had heen run up 
ce the barque—prubably a notification that we were 


We two boys brought up the | 


ready for a stout resistance. They could have seen us 
ing by aid of the giass. T was a comelta- 
Goel aloct five minutes, and then came a cheer as 
boats moved forward. Mra. Sweet looked over at 
opened he nodded be hens, sighted his gun, and 

ta movement, applied the port-tire. 

rThete might have been some luck about i aoce? he 
was an old gunner, but his shell struck the eastern- 
most boat plump on the bows, exploding with a loud 
report, and she was a out so compl that we 
could not even see the fragments. I believe thatevery 
man in that boat was killed. This ought to have dis- 
cou the other, bat it did not. She was pulled for 
us as fast as possible, and the charge of graps tired at 
her went too high. After that discharge we began to 
blase away with the muskets, and [ hit one of the 
rowers and almost stopped the boat for a moment. 
While the mate and negro worked to load the big gun 
the other tive of us banged away, and we hit somebody 
at almost every shot. - : 

The boat came on, however, the wounded groaning 
and unharmed cheering, and she was within 150 feet 
of our cide when the nine-pounder roared again. She 
had fired a shell plamp mto the boat. Ft had acted as 
a sotid shot and gone throagh her, killmg, and wound- 
ing, and smasting, and when the smoke blew away 
only three men were swimming on the surface. These 
we ordered aboard and nade secure at once. The 
barque dropped another boat, but after coming half 
way it retarned. About noon she got a trifle of wind, 
whieh did not reach us, and made off to the west, to be 
seen no more. 

When we came to question the prisoners, who were 
lusty-looking cat-throats, we found that they Released 
to the Maledive Islands, in the Indian Ocean. They 
made no bones about admitting that they meant to 
capture as, and were surly and detiant over their re- 
pale, They would not give us the name of the barque, 
and even after she was out of sight they boasted that 
she would return soon to release them. At sundown 
wo got the breeze and stood away on our course. ‘That 
night, during the mate’s watch, the pirates disappeared. 
ALL knew wuere they went, but no one asked any 

uestions. The two boats had contained fully two 
: oe of them, and the loss of these hands must have 
sadly crippled the bargue and changed her plans. 

About three years later than the date given at the 
opening of this sketch, [ shipped aboard of a British 
ship called the Swallow, to make a voyage froin 
Bombay up to the Persian Gulf and back. She was an 
old evaft and a poor sailer, and her crew of twelve 
men was made up of four or five nationalities. I 
remember there were two Kanakas, or Sandwich 
Islanders, one Lascaz,@ negro or two, and the others 
were British and Dutch. We had scarcely left Bombay, 
when the captain was taken il] with fever. His name 
was Aldrich, and his wife, who was a woman of thirty, 
always sailed with him. She now took conmmand ina 
general way, and this to the satisfaction of the mates, 
though both were thorough sailors. 1 heard one of 
them say that she could take an observation or work 
-a dead reckoning, and I saw from the erders she 
gave that she knew ail about a ship. 

We had fair weather, and nade good progress until 
after we were above Muscat, in the Bay of Ormuz 
Then one forenoon we got a squall, which did net last 
fifteen minutes, but which brought down our fore and 
TMauin-top-gallant masts and carried away a sail or two. 
‘Tiere was only a Lght breeze after the squall had 
yassed, and we were lying to and hard at work, when 
an Arabian dhow of about two hundred tons burden 
wame stealing down the coast. We were within four 
miles of the rocky and mountainous shore, but she was 
‘two miles inside of us. She was no sooner made out 
than the first mate became very anxious, and Mrs. 
Aldrich was sent for to come on deck. She took a 
good jsok at the stranger through the glass, then 
asked the mate: 

“Can we depeud on the crew to fight ?” 

“T hope so, ma’am,” he replied. 

“Tell them to come aft.” 

All moved afi, and I can remember through all the 
a years just how she looked and every word she 
said, She hada worried, anxious look, and no wonder, 
and there was a treinbling in her voice as she said: 

“Men, you know that your captain is very ill. 
Yonder comes a pirate, if ever there was one. If he 
captures us those who live through the fight will go 
into the interior as slaves, or worse. If we are all 
agreed to fight, we can beat him of! What do you say?” 

“We'll fight to the last !” shouted one, and the cry 
was taken up by all. 

“Thank Meaven i” she fervently exclaimed. “Give 
him a brave fight, and no one can be blamed if we are 
defeated. Sooner than fall into his hands I will blow 
the old ship sky high and all of us with her !” 

We hag no eannen, but we had fifteen muskets and a 
lot of cavalry subres, and the captain bad not dodged 
about those waters with his eyes shut. He had, two 
or three years before, purchased a dozen hand gren- 
ades or stink-pots, such us are used by the Chinese. 
These were brougut up with the rest and found vo 
be fusod and in good condition. They weighed about 
two pounds apiece, and cach was enclosed in a net, 
so that it could be tossed quite a distance. We 
loaded our muskets, took our stations, and were as 
ready as we could be. The captain’s wife alternated 
between the deck and the cabin. He was out of his 
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head, which was the better for Inim, as whe had his 
"The dhow encehed slong eat®l meaty 
18 oO} ie 

AN work had been suspended aisha cad che, alls: 
have known by this that we were ready for her ; but 
she came on just the same. me wonder. One 
of the men wont aloft with the gines, and be made 
out two gans on her deck, and a perfect swarm of 
moa. She was doing ea bold thiag—raani aboard 


us in daylight. She would net use her guns, fearing 
they would be heard and —, @s assistance ; but 
i moob of Arabs ever gai our decks we were 


gone. We lay with our head to the north-west, so 
she would pass our port qnarter first. Here two of 
the strongest men were placed with the grenades, 
and two of us with muskets were between them. 
The others were piaced to fire over the stern. 

Down came the dhow. foot by foot, with never a 
cheer from the crowd of cut-throats on her decks 
There was a menace in their ailenoe, but it had no 
etfect upon as. We were deterinined to fight, and to 
tight to the last. I got the first shot, and knocked 
over & man on her forecastle, and then all Mfg be to 
blaze away. She did not fire in retarn, but forged 
up on our quarter, and I eoald see fifty Arabs, each one 
with a orooked sword, crowding against the rail to be 
ready to board. 

“Now, heave !” yelled one of the sailors with the 
bombs, and both lighted the fuses and heaved away. 

Before we could tell what damage had been done the 
dhow was alongside. She threw ber grapnel, but did 
not catch, and she rubbed her whole th and went 
ahead. As we saw her failure we blazed away again 
with the muskets, and every ball found a man. She 
sailed like a witch, and betore she could be checked 
was a cable’s ahead. She had jyeat put her 
helm over when there was an explosion, followed by 
a great sheet of flame, and we snw that she was hard 
hit. Confusion reigned trom stew te stern in a moment, 
and we added to it by peppering away at fair range. 
All ablaze within five minutes she fell off, headed for 
shore, and was run on a reef wbout a mile away. 

We saw some save themselves by boats and rafts, 
being swept into the shore by the tide, but it was 
afterwards learned that upwards of forty-five men 
were killed or drowned, and that the loss of the dhow 
broke up a formidable gang of pirates. Mrs. Aldrich 
was on deck throagh it all, eaaptying the revolver 
into the Arabs as the dhow passed us, and when all 
was over she went down to her husband with face only 
a little whiter and mouth more firmly set. She did 
not betray her womanly weakness until she came to 
thank us. Thenshe broke down aud cried like a—well, 
like a woman. 
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HOW SCISSORS ARE MADE. 


THouGH no complexities are involved in the maki 
of these indispensable articles, or much skill mnie 
yet the process of manufacture is very interesting. 
They are forged from good bar steel heated to redness, 
each blade being cut off with sullicient metal to form 
the shank, or that destined to become the cutting pact, 
and bow, or that which later on is fashioned into the 
holding portion. 

For the bow a small hole is punched, and this is 
afterwards expanded to the required size by hammer 
‘ing it on a conical anvil, after which both shank 
and bow are filed into a more perfect shape, and the 
hole bored in tho middle for the rivet. The blades 
are next ground, and the handles {filed smooth and 
burnished with oil and emery, after which the pairs 
are titted together and tested as to their easy working. 

They are not yet tinished, however; they have to 
undergo hardeuing and tempering, and be again 
adjusted, after which they are finally put together 
again and polished for the third time. In com- 
paring the cdges of knives and scissors it will be 
noticed, of course, that the latter aro not in any way 
so sharply ground as the former, and that in cutting 
scissors crush and bruise more than knives. 


YET ANOTHER TEN £3 3s, SILVER 
WEA-SEES, 


Next week we hope t> be able to announce the resuit of the agram 
Competition on the words DALU-KULA fp TaaMIL Fux Ser Lear. 
Meant-me he P-uprietursof Du'u-Kuia Tea cupower us buifer Leu mune 
Tea-Sets for the Ge most practical suzzes'boos as bo the best methods 
of getting thetr article wilety known. Tuere wiil ala) bo awarded fifty 1 1b. 

skeis OF 28. tou @s PONSOLATIUN FLIES, Lise iis paper it seems tobe 
horough!y appreciated when itis Knows, bat tue diutculty of getting 
it introduced, owing to the sinall profit, fs simply incredible. e 

C.mpetitions, wHich must bs written on ove side of the paper only, 
must pot exceed one hnudred woets iv length. one must be 
accompanied by a label cnt froma Daln-Kols Toa Pavket. Any vuwber 
may be sent by the same individual an long as this reculition ts observed. 
The iists wii remiiu pen wntir first post un Aton vay, September 7th. 


By way of showing the yaaiity of the prises (wuich have bean specisl! 
susrene for these competitions) we yuote the tullowing letters frum 
ippe:s7— 


SiR,—Allow mo to thank you most sincerely for the - 
set awarded me per aieens Coipellles and aig a al 
possession this morning. “T-s a valuabto treisnr- thar | fect most prous 
W own—an ornament fit to grace the table of a kiny, and to have won ‘it 
will bs to me a cause of continual Pejviciug.—Reinaining ever yours, 
most gratefully, VAUGHAN TUDOR. 

6, Fatbrooke Road, Paddington. 


DRat 8sR,—Please acoept mv warmest thanks for the t, and 
als.) iy assurance Giat I om perlecyy 4 icd withit. [tiga it to 
the Asseminators of such an excellent household cotamodity 
Kola Tea.—Yours truly, R BRO 

83, Bay View Terrace, Penzanoa i 
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AN ARTFUL ARAB. 


ore pares : rue Srelah Li is 
e him,” is 
told e the Aico trevellon 

Richardson. An 


rab woman preferred another man 
to her husband, and ag confessed that her 
affections had cg hate Her ford, instead of flying 
into a ion and killing 


her on the spot, thought a 
moment and said : 


“1 will consent to divorce you if you will promise 
me one thing?” 

“ What is that!” the wife eagerly aaked. 

“ You must looloo to me only, en your wedding-day.” 

This looloo is a peculiar cry with whieh it is 
customary for a brido, to salute any passer-by who 
greets her. The woman gave the promise required, 
the divorce took place, and the marriage followed. 

On the day of the ceremony the ex-husband 
the camel on which the bride rode, and gave her the 
usual salute by discharging his firelock, in return for 
which she loolooed to him aceording to promise. 
new bridegroom, enraged at this marked preferenco— 
for he noticed that she bad not greeted anyone else— 
and on that he was d , instantly fell upon 
the bride at slew her. He had no sooner done 80 
than her brothers came up and shot him dead, so that 
the first husband found himself amply revenged 
without having endangered himself in the elightest 
degree. 


SAILING TWELVE THOUSAND FEET 
ABOVE THE SEA. 


Artoat on Lake Titicaca! However pleased the 
traveller may be to find himself gailing the highest 
navigable water on the globe, he must pay the price 
of many discomforts for his rare experience. Not only 
is there a terrible wind oalled the sirroche to contend 
witb, which makes a nervous person feel as if grim 
death were clutching his bear etvings with icy phy 
and piling a thousand pounds weight upon his chest, 
while all the blood in the body seems to fill the hoad to 
bursting, crimsoning tle face and Icaving tho lower 
extremities cold as ice, but the most weather-heaten 
voyager is bound to suffer all the pange of sea-sickness, 
though he may have circumnavigated the globe with- 
out a qualm of it. 

Consulting a map of South America, you find Titi- 
caca about midway down the continent, but only 325 
miles inland from the Pacific. It lies at an altatude of 
12,550 feet ubove the level of the sea, in an enormous 
basin, whose eastern border is bounded by the loftiest 
Cordillera of the Andes, an unbroken, untrodden, snow- 
crowned wall, severnl of whose peaks rival Chimborazo 
in height and soblimity. In shape the lake is an 
Geecaler oval, extending almost due north and south, 
120 miles long, its greatest width being about 57 
miles. It hasan average depth of 1,000 feet, but in 
many places line and plummet have failed to tind the 
bottom. ? 

Though many rivers, fed by mountain snows, flow 
into it, there is no visible outlet except the Desagua- 
dero River, a broad, deep, swift, but not turbulent 
stream, 170 miles long, which iteelf has many tribu- 
taries, and a fall of 500 feet, and discharges into Lake 
Aullagus, away to the southward. Of the latter lake 
very little is known except that it has no outlet to the 
sea unless it be subterranean, though receiving the 
drainage of the great upper basin, ai.d having several 
other powerful feeders besides the Desaguadero. Dur- 
ing rainy seasons and dry, its waters always remain at 
precisely the same depth, though no fewer than nine 
considerable streanis flow into it. 

Lake Titicaca never freezes over, whatever the 

weather, though even in summer time ice frequently 
forms near the shore, where the bays are shallow. This 
mysterious body of water exercises a very marked and 
important influence on the climate of this cold region, 
being always from ten to twelve degress Fahrenheit 
warmer than the surrounding atmosphere. [ts islands 
and peninsulas feel this influence most perceptibly, 
and corn and barley ripen upon them, though on the 
mainland hereabouts they never reach maturity, 
.. The steamers, which by tight squeezing accommo- 
date twenty-four passengers each, are of 100 tons 
burden. Being never heavily loaded, they roll and 
tremble and toss about on the stormy waves in a way 
calculated to appal the stoutest heart and upset the 
strongest system, while winds how], shrick, and moan 
among the rigging like a legion of lost spirits, or as if 
the angry gods of Titicaca Island, whose temples the 
Europeans have destroyed, were in revenyeful pursuit. 
Going straight across from Chililaya to Puno, the trip 
is only 110 miles, and is usually made in twelve or 
fourteen hours, but one can get quite enough of it in 
that time, I assure you. 

The little steamers, that required ten years to 
build, were brought piecemeal over the mountains 
on the backs of mules, before the days of the railway. 
Their state-rooms are the smallest that can possibly be 
made to accommodate human beings, and along the 
walls of the saloon, which serves both for dining and 
smoking-room, are cushioned benches which “let 
a night into two tiers of tolerably comfortable 
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A LOVER'S WILE. 


—_——— 


A Menage of the Council at Rouen wooed a young 
lady who secmed to favour his attentions. An 
“iy in his appearance as his sival, but was wnsuccess- 
ul in his love-making. Under the sway of his wrath, 
he toek the other aside and told him that he must 
either end his attentions to the jady or decide to tight 
him. The Member of the Ceancil answered t 
nothiag would frighten him from his intentions— 
indeed, he would aucept the oifieer’s challenge. 
Rites met on the , Eroun ver Member Sanat 
t, being no swordsman, le ¢ pisto 
hereu showed two, otlering stage id, bis 
aud handing him the wherewithal to load it. 
The weapons being realy, bo kindly offered his rival 
the first shot. ‘The officer fired, the other fell Be- 
lieving he had given his foc a cyadly wound, the 
officer took to flight, and was eoan beyond the French 


border. Sometime after ho wet a traveller from Rouen, | 


who asked him why he had left the town without 
saying a word. 

“You don’t know, then, of my little business?” an- 
swered the otliccr, surprised. “It wa: 1 killed D ' 
the Member of the Rouen Council.” 

“You jest,” answered the other ; “he’s in wonderful 
health, and has just warried Mademoiselle X—-.” 

This was ao clap of thunder for the officer; he 
understood in a moment the way he had been tricked, 
and ended by an outburst of Jaughter. The balis 
were made-up ones, and the Member of the Council 
had feigned death in order to rid himself of his rival. 


= SS 
APPETITES OF FAMOUS MEN. 


Tue majority of the great musical composers had 
appetites ou an equality with their talents. It is told 
at Handal that when he dined alone aot a restaurant 
he always took the -precaution to order the meal for 
three. Once on asking, “Is de tinner ready?” at a 
restaurant, or a tavern, as it was then called, where 
he was little known, he got the reply: “As soon as 
the company comes,” and astonished the waiter b 
seating himself, with the remark, “Den pring up de 
tinner, I'm de company.” 

‘The appetite of Haydn was yet more voracious, He 
delighted in dining alone, and always tiuvished the 
meal ordered for five persons. 

The Duke of Norfolk was also fond of a dinner of 
five “ portions.” 

Lrillat-Savarin immortalises the Curd de Brequier, 
and tells us that ata single sitting this reverend gentle- 
man would eat as much food as would serve a workiug 
mnman tor ten days. Brillat-Savarin once saw hin 
demolish in three-quarters of an hour, “a quart of 
soup, 4 plate of boulli, a Jarge leg of inutton, a superd 
ham, a copious salad, a pound or two of cheese, a pro- 
digious quantity of bread,a bottle of wine, another of 
water, and a cup of cofive.” 

A modern epicure, the Vicomte de Vieil Castel, won 
@ wager that he could consume 500 france’ worth of 
food and wine within two hours and forty minutes, in 
which time he swallowed twenty-four dozen oysters, a 
soup, @ beef steak, a pheasant stufied with truffles, a 
salmi of ortolans, a dish of asparagus, another of youn 
peas, a pineapple, a dish of strawhorries, five bottles 
wine, ending with coffee and liqueurs. 
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A HAMMER DUEL ON A HIGH 
TOWER. 


Two men fighting in mid-air. 

This was the terrible scene enacted the other day 
on a massive iron tower in Paris, one hundred and 
twenty feet high, erected by a waterworks company. 

Ninety feet from tlre Peoeirs | and 02 a frail scaftold, 
two riveters were working the other morning, and 
from somo unaccountable cause became involv 
altercation. 

One was named Mique, the other Dennice. Each 
man swung a seven-pound hammer. Mique made a 
miss and struck Dennice on the hand. Maddened with 
the sudden pain, Dennice swung his hammer full and 
fair at the head of Mique. Had the hammer struck 
whereit was intended to,a mangled and lifelessand half- 
headless corpse would have toppled down to the solid 
earth ninety feet below. Mique, however, threw up 
his hammer and parried the blow. Again the hammer 
of Dennice swung, and again it was parried, but as it 
cannoned on the steel head of Mique’s defensive ham- 
mer it shot off on a tangent and knocked away one of 
the supports of the scatleld. 

There was a creaking sound as the frail upright wes 
knocked away froin the braces, and down went the 
end of two planks comprising one section of the scaf- 
fold. Mique, who had n retreating from before the 
fierce advances of Denniee, was on a tirm footing, but 
Dennice was compelled to make a giant spring to save 
himself. In the terror of the moment he leaped almest 
to the very shoulders of the affrighted Mique and 
knocked him down, falling on top of him. The force 
of the concussion was such that both men rolled to 
the edge of tue scaffold, and over went Dennice. 

Instinctively, and in the desperation of the 


in an 


al’ 


moment, he ht one heel in 
round the neek of Mique. There he 
edes of the scaffold, by 
an wrist, while below him—nearly 
—was @ row of iron epi and plates 
fa]l was to be daghed to pieces. 

The man’s hand trem and his hammer 
from his nerveless g The hand swu 
grasped Migue round Ma linewithanaet 
and there the men on the awful verge 
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e held himeelf 
upright in the air. : 
Mique managed to thrast the toes of his inft 
between two narrow ks that constituted 
scaffold and thus 


ef 


back to t 


onless, when 
found that beth 
duel had lested 


a joe 

“Waar isthe meaning of the word ‘lukewerm’?” 
asked the teacher. “Johnay Cumso, you may answer,” 

“Water is lukewarm when it looks warm and isn't” . 

—_—g—— 

Juvez: “I understand that you prefer charges 
against this man ?” 

Grocer: “No, sir; I prefer cash, and that’s what I 
had him Lrought here for.” = 

—_-f 2 —__. 

Tue FEATHERED Wor. has a stery ill ing the 
custome of the German Customs fhe hn nett 
collector of butterffies living at Duisburg recently sent 
to Holland for some i were detained 
by the Customs officials, who argue that, having wings, 
the butterflies were dufiable as poultry. 

eee i 

PROMPTER (to leader of aspen at dress rehearsal of 

stirrmg Roman Drama, Kicwr acainer Mitre): 


“Now, are you all right with the cue?” 


ro 


er: am 60, sir. When the inan in the sheet 
(toga) hollars to the gurral— ” 
Prompter : “ The girl!” 
Leader : “ ‘Katy Field !’ we get ready, and when he 


sings out ‘ Rem and crac 
rompter (frantic): “‘Caitiff, yield’—‘Rome and 
Gracchus,’ stupid !” 
Leader : “Jesso, sir. We are to go for the chap m 


the brass weskit.” 
——go—_—_. 

Tue British workman has long been a ta for the 
shafts of wit ; let him at least console himself with the 
reflection that his French brother is by no means p 
pettect being, butgets his fall shure of chaff and abese. 

ere is an illustration :— 

A gentleman paid a visit to a large manuf é 
and, on Jeaving, asked the foreman which of 
three roads was the nearest way back to the village. 

“T have not measured them,” replied manager ; 
“but T have no doubt the left-hand road is the longest, 
and the right-hand one the shortest.” 

“What makes you think so, may I ask?” 

“Well, oe see, sir, I have noticed that when the bell 
rings for leaving off work our men go home by the 
right road; but when the signa! is given for com- 
mieneiyg, OF resuming work they invariably come ty 
the left. 


PEARSON'S PUZZLE PRIZES. 


YOU CAN GET IT AT THE BOOKSTALL 


Ten Prizes @ sovereign ench have already been aicarded, an 
now we offer Tem Mors Puizes of a Sovercign each to the tm 
persons who manage to get the cubes into pusition in the shorted 
lime before Wednesday, August &:h. On the buck of each Pussieis 
pasted a pink form :— 

The following are the regulations referred to in this form 

The Puzzle must be turned glass downwards, and well ehaken 
by one of the witnesses. It must then ba banded to the eam- 
whoso time must be taken from the instant the Pusshe 
caters his baud. Witnesses must satisfy themselves that the 
Puzzle has nut been tampered with by marking the cubes or 
anything of the kind. Witnesses must not bo members of the 
same household or family as the competitor. 

Forms duly filled in must be detached and forwarded by these 
who wish to compete, so as to reach us at latost by firat poston 
Wednesday, AuguetSth. Envelopes muet be marked Puzzug. Re 
competition will be considered unless the particulars are sent 
on a form detached from a Pause. 

Enquiries ill bo set on foot as to the bona fides of the atate- 
ments made, aitd to each of the ten individuals who are preved 


to kavo beep nost rapid in their manipulation of the cubsss 
Sovereign will be forwarded. Not moro than one prise may be 
won by the same person. 


Fearcon's Puzzt' is obtainable, in exchange for sixpenge, at all 
bookstalls, staticuers’, and fangy warchouses throaghont the 
Hingdom, BG you havoany diffic 9 in gotting it, please drop a 

st-card to the \wholesalo agents, Mossra. HifpDEsAcIMER & 
Viccanxk, Jewm Street, Lonnos, E.C, 
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STIONS “WORTH 
ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


Which druped is the Most Numerous all 
the Worid Over? 


er question the Rat. “ They live,” says varias 


1. 


“ander the cold climate of Faroe in the north and o 
the Falklands in the south, and on many an island in 
the torrid zones.” The predominating varioty all the 
world over is the conimon brown European rat, which 
appears to possess a greater flexibility of constitution 
an even man himself, for wherever he has pone 80 
have they, and where an inhospitable or unhealthy 
climate has driven him back they have managed to 
yay and to flourish. ‘fhe conquering progress uf the 
brown rat is one of the strangest facts of natural 
history. As far os can be known, every continent of 
tne world had its variety of rat; the order had even 
penetrated into New Zealand, where a small rat wus 
the only indigenous animal. But with the earliest 
navigators went the European rat, and before it down 
went tho native. In two years it annihilated the 
native species in the northern island of New Zealand, 
and the Muoris saw in the contest an evil omen of their 
* own downfall before the wi.ite man. In Canadaand the 
* United States the sume struggle is going on and with 
the same result. Indeed, in our own country, the brown 
rat may be looked upon as the conqueror of the old 
black native variety. The rat has been found in most 
st the South Sea and Indian Ocean islands, aud the 
remote rocks of Ascension and St. Helena have long 
: been its home. 


402. Of which Nation are the People the Best 
” - Lingutsts ? 
In Jingaistio attninments the Russians are far in ad~ 
vance of other nations. Their leisured and cultured 
‘ glasses appear to have the faculty of acquiring lan- 
ages specially developed, and can for the most part 
| a 8 new language with # fraction of the time and 
trouble it takes a Briton or any other European. ‘Lhe 
inherent faculty of tho Russians is replaced in the 
mans by their plodding, patient industry, and to 
them wust warded the second place. Their system 
of education is much ners peri than ours in this as 
in many other respects and vastly more Germans can 
gpeak English well than the number of Britons who 
know anything at all of German. But in perfection of 
pronunciation they fall short of the Russian, who, 
when he speaks a language, speaks it so perfectly that 
it would hardly be supposed from his accent that the 
language was foreign to him, The French, though 
their language is the costinopolitan tongue of the cul- 
tured classes on the continent, are themselves so 
deeply imbued with the Chauvinism which answers to 
our insular dignity, that they do not as a rule take the 
trouble to learn any foreign language, and, when they 
do acguire it, very imperfectly, the broken English 
which is a stock subject of comic papers being really 
very little of an exaggeration. 


498. Are there any Seas in which no Fish are 
tound ? 


None ; at one time the Dead Sea was thought tobe 
a body of water in which fish could not live, ou accounts 
of ite being impregnated with salt to such an extent 
as to render animal life in it impossible. ‘he Dead 
Sea, which, in reality, is a land-locked lake, contains 
twenty six per cent. of saline matter, or more than 
eight times as wuch as that found in theocean. It has, 
however, been discovered that in the Dead Sea, as in 
other salt lakes, fish exist in the neighbourhood cf the 
inflowing streams, which supply the place of the water 
lost by evaporation. In consequence of this discovery, 
the Fishery Comnnissioners of the United States have 
made arrangements for placing in the Great Salt Lake, 
at Utah, upwards of a miliion young shad, near the 
inflowing tributaries whero the water is comparatively 
fresh. ‘These streams reduce the density of the iike 
for a considerable distance from their mouths, so that 
the shad, it is considered, may selectat theirown free 
will the quality of salt water they prefer, whilst using 
the tributaries for the spawning season. ‘The waiers 
of the Persian lake Urumiyan, which is eighty-four 
miles long and twenty-four miles wide, are much saiter 
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CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glud to receive replies to uny of the questions 
askeu here from reauers who have the /. nowleage ana ability 
to answer them. So shall print the best reply to eur 
question, ani shall pay ,ur all matter priontea at our 
ordinary rate o, two gumeus uw column. The sume 
reader may send repl cs to any number of queries Lince- 
lopes shoubs be markel “ Replies,” in the top left hand 
corner, anu answers to the questions in any issue of the paper 
must reach us by prst post on the lucs ay of the week 

mg therr prublicution, Payment will only be mave yor 
rephics publishel. Authorities on which replies are based 
@eesd be given. Halj-a-crown will be pau on publecution 
oo “every guecstion received which ts considered worthy of 


. 


than th f the Dead Sen, and, yet, even in that lake, | water-vipll 
exceasvely alt as it is, a amall Dr as jelJy-tish has | scribes f-in 


been foun 


494 Is there any Difference between the Strength 
of the Right and the Left Limbs of Ani- 
mais ? 


There is no reason whatever for supposin that 
there is any difference between tho right and the left 
limbs of animals as regards their strength. It is 


apparent that the strength of any given litnb will vary 
with the amount of work to which that limb has been 
subjected ; therefore as the right and left limbs of 
animale never act independeutly of one another they 
perform equal work, and can present no difference in 
strength. Far otherwise is it the cause with man, who 
makes independent use of his two arms, for, while 
often using both in association, ho almost invariably 
reserves the right for the performance of movements 
in which one only is used, whether they call for 
delicacy or strength The right arm, therefore, being 
called upon to perform additional work, attuins greater 
development than its fellow, and, as a consequence, 
exhibits greater strength. 


495. How many Colours ean bo Obtained from 
Coal Tar ? 

To describe here the colours which are obtained 
from coal tar would be impossible, as they now number 
some hundreds of shades. When coal ts heated in the 
manufacture of gas, benzine is one of the substances 
produced. From this, an oily colourless fluid, called 
aniline, is made, and it forms the base of numerous 
dyes. These dyes are obtained by the oxidation of 
aniline, by means of nitric acid, arseuio, and other 
agents, The colours produced include every shade and 
tint, except black. ‘Thu so-called anilivo blacks are 
usually very intenso blues or greens, Anilinu dyes are 
noted for their great colouring at one part of 
rosaniline salt in w million parts of water still pussess- 
ing a deep crimson colour, wud instantly dyeing askein 
of silk moistened with vinegar. ‘I'he dyes are used 
for inany purposes : colouring toys, s:veetineats, wines, 
dress fabrics and other articies. The fugitive nature 
of some of thew is rather a drawback. Deryeny is 
now the headquarters of tlio manufacture of these 
dyes. France comes next, whilst even England pro- 
duces them to the value of a million and a half 
annually. 


496. How many Distinct Furopean Languages are 
there, Excluding Dialects ? 

There are upwards of fifty distinct Muropean 
languages, although all of these have subordinate 
diadects, which in the aggregate amount to nearly 600. 
The parent stock is the edo. Wuropean or a dee 
The European branches include the ‘Teutonic family of 
German, Icelundio, Norwegian, Swedish, Dutch, 
Danish, and English ; tho Celtic branch, the Gaelic, 
Irish, Cymrio or Welsh, the Gravco-Latin, and the 
Romance languages, including French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, Walloon, and Romanisch. These, 
of course, have uwumerous sub-divisions, and there are 
also the languages of Lapland and Finland, and the 
Semitic. ‘The language mostly spoken all the world 
over is the English, tlle by the German and 
Russian, which are about equal. Then follow in order 
the French, Spanish, LGelian, aud Portuguese. It is 
estimated that in 1801, 20,520,000 persons spoke 
Englisi. The number is now computed at 111,100,000. 


498. What is the meaning of the expression 
“ Within the Four seas?” 

In Wooinyen on Waris, which is a great legal 
authority on Rights of the Sea, we are told that the 
words, “within tie four seas,” signify within the 
kingdom of Britain and thedominions of the same. The 
four seas. are the Atlantic, which washes the western 
shores of Ireland and Seotlund, including the Irish 
Sea and St. George's Chanacl; 2nd, tie North Sea, 
on the east of Scotlind and north-east of England ; 
3rd, the German Ocean, on the south-east of HKugland ; 
and 4th, the British Channel, on the south of Mnugiand. 
3cfore the reign of James the lirst, under whom 
Sugland and Scotland were united uader one monarch, 
tho four seas were understood with tore restriction, 
the Scotch scas being excluded. Selden said that, by 
a record in tho Tower of Londou, it appeared that 
all the princes of Caristendom tad agrced that the 
narrow seas and tho sca round Mngluayd were within 
the jurisdiction of the King of Mugland. At 


QUESTIONS. 


521. Which Furopean monarch his the greatest 
number of titles? 


622. How many grapes does a glass of wine repre- 
sent? 


623. Which is the most abiding perfume? 


524. What is the greatest size to which a horse has 
Leen known to grow % 


| perature t- 
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lad bulwarke” ip King ) ks 
‘iene Gee eee 


“This enn stone set in the Bilver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or w a moat defensive to a house, 
Again -t the envy of leas happier lands.” 
497. What amount of Fuel do the Peat Bogs of 
Ireland contain? 

The total area of bog-land in Ireland is reckoned to 
be 2,830,000 acrea, of which mountsin bog claims 
1,254,000, which forms a poor kind of pasture, leaving 
1,576,000 acres of flat red bog which is available for 
fuel. ‘Ihe average thickness of peat is twelve feet, and 
as each acre will yield 12,000 tons, the whole contuins 
nearly 34,000,000,000 tons. ‘Ile bog of Alen is tho lurgest 
unrecliimed bog, covermy nearly a quarter of a million 
acres, The heating.power of peat is about half tint of 
coal, and it forms a very valuable article to the poor 
lrish peasant. He outs his peat generally before the 
summer is ended, and stacks suftivient to last him 
during the winter months. It is much used for the 
distillation of spirits, while the residue from the fire 
makes valuavle manure, Pcat moss litter has also 
lately been extensively used in stables, where it is 
found to be very suitable, owing td its adaptability 
and its sanitary qualities, a 
499. What Great Battle of Modern Days Turned 

upon a Leg of Mutton? 

The actual battle in which tho leg of mutton played 
an important part is that of Leipsic, when, in 1813, 
Napoleon sustained a severe detent. It is well known 
that he was fond of a good dish, had an insatiable 
apheite: and constantly suffered from the consequences 
of dining “not wisely but too well.” With him “good 
digestion” did not always‘ wait upon uppetite ;” and, 
on this particular occasion, eating to repletion from ao 
highly-seasoned leg of mutton so upset the Iémperor 
that it prevented him arranging the movements of the 
wrmy. In the same campaign he dined off mutton 
hiyhiy seasoned with garlic, which caused hin to suffer 
so ucutely from indigestion, that he had to retire to 
the rear and return to Dresden, 
again suttered serious defeat. At Borodino also, 
Napoleon suttered from the etfects of rapacious eating, 
and, although he did not fese the hattle, he might 
have converted a minor into a major victory. When 
appetite camo upon tho great conqueror, he demanded 
that it should be immediately and at all costs satistied. 
‘Lhis led to the introduction of expetienced cooks into 
tho establishment, who were at all times and at all 
places ready with mutton cutlets, chicken, and coffee 
80 as to be able to serve them up hut at the word of 
command from their Imperial master. 

500. Do Plants Grow More by Day or by Night? 

The subject is a favourite one for discussion among 
scientitic men, who, however, do not appear to have 
mude any decided statements upon the question. Itis 
a ditticult thing to gauge the exact growth of a plant, 
especially at night, the process being so slow. For 
proper growth there must be nutrient matter in the 
soil, and a sufficient quantity of light and heat. But 
hgbt itself exercises a retarding etfect upon growth, 
and plants placed in the dark make greater progress 
for a time, although they do not in the end acquire 
auy size or strength. ‘The plant during the day taies 
to itself tie properties which go to make up growth, 


and, it is supposed, assimilates these each; the 
hours of darkness. Researches recently mado by 


a Watch botanist point te’ the fact that (1) 
the stews jncreases must during tho day, less by 
night ; (2) that, however, during certain periods, the 
nocturnal increase is greater; and as this is found in 
plants of very ditfovent natures and dovelopwents, tb 
indicates some general action, the nature of which is 
not precisely known ; (3) the elongation of the plant 
is quicker in theafternoun than in tie morning, though 
at certain intervals the opposite is true, as in the case 
of the Cucurbita from 10th June to 10th July, yet as @ 
general rule the increase in length is greater in the 
afternoon ; and (4) that the ratio of increase usually 
corresponds with an increase or diminution of vem- 
perature. In the case of the Hop and Scariet-cunncee 
plants, experiments lave shown that tho growth touk 
pace during the night, and not during the day. A 
mark was nado in tue morning on the traiming-stick 
exactly opposite the top of the shoot, and when 
exauined at night it was found that the plant bad not 
grown during tie day, but ou being examiued the next 
morning, it was found to have considerably advauced, 
and that always in proportion to the light and heat of 
the previous 5 a 
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526. Do drops of water vary in size? 


627. What is the mem)ership of the largest club in 
the world? 


528. Does the giving off of smell lead to any dimiau- 
tion in weight ? 


529, Which existing building has been in continuous 


use for the longest poriod as a place of Christian wor- 
ship ¢ 


530. How is it that the passage of food down the 
. 625..Does the sun always maintain the same tem-| throat dees not make one retch, though touching the 
; back of the throat with the finger has hat affoos 


In this battle he: 


at 
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THE ARCHITEOT’S CLERK. - 


Ir chanced, on a beautifal, bright sammer day. 
Young Dennis McFadden vont Kit Othea” 
For a row down the river, Good natured was he 
And never gradged spending when out on a spree. 


Now, Kitty was roguish and just a bit sly, 

While Dennis, though manly, was yet very shy ; 

And when Kitty said, “Dennis, what thrade are 
you in?” 

Poor Dennis deceived her and thought it small sin. 


So says he, “Sure, I’ll not kape that same in the dark ! 

If ye must know me thrade, I’m an architect's clerk.” 

ae this sounded grund, and so thought Mistress 
ate. 

When he asked for her hand he had not long to wait. 


Soon after as Kitty, her “efternoon out” 

Was leisurely walking and strolling about, 

She spied her brave Dennis, with mortar and hod— 
The rounds of » ladder he fearlessly trod. 


Kitty loved him no less that his calling was low, 

But felt rather sad at his cheating her so, . 
And she called, sweet and clear (le felt ready to sink), 
“ Have a care, Dinny darlin’, ye might spill the ink.’ 


———_—_——-t--__- 
HOW ARABS BEGIN LIFE. 


lire has exceptional difficulties for the babies of 
Eastern nations, especially for those who are of sutti- 
ciently high rank to be brought up according to all the 
ancient customs of their race. A royal baby’s tirst 
tuilet in Arabia consists in winding a bandage about 
its body, after it has been bathed and perfumed. he 
little oreature is then placed on its back, its arms and 
feet ure straightened, and the entire body is swathed 
to the shoulders. 

In this position it remains motionless for forty days, 
but the bandage is renoved twice a day that the child 
may have a bath. The Arabs believe that this process 
will wake the body straight for life. Under such 
circuwstances it seeins furtunate that babyhood is not 
a poriod which can be remembered in after years, for 
no one would choose to sufler such days of misery 
again, even in recollection. 

If the child be a girl, un the seventh day after her 
birth, holes, usually six in number, are pricked in her 
ears, and ‘sben she is two months old heavy gold rings 
are attuched to them, to be worn throughout her lite- 
time, except during periods of mourning for relatives. 
On the fortieth day the baby’s head is shaved, a cere- 
mony which could scarcely performed in our own 
country, where thick hair is asually of a later growth. 
‘This operation is considered a very important one, and 
thirty or forty persons are witnesses of it, for the per- 
formance of certain rites. ‘The disposal of the tirst 
hair is regarded as a very weighty matter. It must 
not be burned or carelessly thrown away, but buried, 
thrown into the sea, or hidden in some crevice of a 
wall. ~ — ; re A 

The fortieth day marks a seein paint in the 
child’s life. Heretofore it has only been seen by its 
parents, the slaves on duty, anda few intimate friends 
of the family. Now, however, it may be seen by any- 
body, and is regarded as fairly laanched on the tide 
of existence. Several charms are attached to its body 
for protection against the “evil eye,” boys wearing 
them to a certain age, and girls etill longer. ‘The 
favourite charm consists of # gold or silver locket worn 
onechain. ‘Shesmallest children among the Arabians 
are strougly perfumed ; everything they use, from 
their clothing to articlesof the toilet,is covered at mght 
with jessamine, and before it is used fumigated with 
amber and musk, and sprinkled with attar of roses. 


$$ 3-——__ 
SAVED BY AN EGG. 


Waren Robert Surconf, the famous French coraair, 
was in the Malay Archipelago he went one day, with 


two or three of his otticers, to dine with a friend on an 
island at some distance from where his ship lay at 
anchor, After dinner his servants returned first to 


the ship, his friend having offered to send Surcouf 
back in one of the island boats, a very frail craft, 
called a pirogue. 

“The King of Corsairs” and his officers might well 
have dreaded a trip in a pirogue, for they had them- 
selves witnessed a most tragic occurrence a few days 
before. A pirogue, manned by several of Sader 
own sailors, was returning to tbe ship, when one of 
the enormous sharks which frequent those waters 
attacked and upset the frail craft, and threw its 
oveupants into the sea. Three of the sailors were 
drowned or became victims of the monster before help 
could reach them. Just as Surcouf’s pirogue came in 
sight of the ship, a@ huge shark appeared, and 
approached so near that one of the rowers struck him 
a heavy blow with an oar. 

“What a good mark he would be! What a misfor- 
tune that I have net gan!” exclaimed Sarvouf, 
whose gun and knife gone back to the ship in the 
other boat, in charge of one of his servants. The 
absence of weapons was indeed @ mi as wes 
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very ain apparent. The slark swam near the boat, 
with a sudden movement, nearly overturned it. 
The rowers hastened. He followed, his cruel jaws 
open, the probability of his destroying the lo.t and 
sending to the bottom the persons in it becoming every 
moment greater ! 

‘Fhe negroes stopped rowing, and attacked him with 
the ours. With his tail he struck the boat a blow that 
nearly capsized it; and itsoccupants, with the excep- 
tion of Surcouf, were now alinost paralysed with fear. 
It seemed ns if there would be but one end to the 
struggle. Already the shark's teeth had shattered the 
rudder. Foran instant his open mouth was extended 
towards the boat. NSurcouf thereupon seized an egg 
from a hasket, and, taking aim, threw it so that it broke 
in the monster’s throat. 

He closed his jaws, seeming to taste the duinty 
mouthful appreciatively, stopped swimming, and 
presently disappeared. The rowers did not wait to sec 
whether his attention was distracted temporarily or 
permanently, but pulled vigorously until they reached 
the ship. Sureout and his friends decided to eat an 
occasional omelette in memory of that shark, whose 
taste for eggs was happily keencr than his taste for 


human flesh. 
ewe 
ALONE ON THE PRAIRIE. 


A vast plain, seemingly illimituble, stretching north 
south, east, and west, its monotonous expanse relieve 
only by a few low hills on the distant western horizon 
—far, far away —and by the little cabin of tie pionecr, 
its two windows, hike great eyes, staring towards the 
sunny Southland—a motherly hen it seems, with its 
barn and outbuildings clustered about it. Yet neither 
within nor without is there sign of human existence. 
The afternoon sun shed its lieree rays on a scene of 


deathlike stillness, broken only oceasionally by the 
chirp of a gopher, or the shrill, rasping note of the 
grasshopper. 

Now a little breeze is wafted over the plain. The 


drooping golden-rod shakes its tassels at the tops of the 
parsled grass ; little creeping things hurry about, and 
soon the silent prairie resounds with theic happy voices. 
A storm is coming. 

The eastern breeze, increasing in speed as it leaps 
over the broad, ievel expanse, makes the grass wave 
and roll like the billows of the sea. ‘The storm god 
marshals his forces rapidly ; little clouds hurry in from 
the east, and band together ; they come in squads, com- 
panies, battalions, regiments—and presently, massin 
together, join the great steereia which has clo 
in upon the scene. ‘The wind blowsa last strong blast 
—then is quiet. A few great drops of rain fall. All 
is still. 

Look there, on the side of a slope, lies something 
still and motionless. It heeds not the gathering 
storm—it is beyond feeling the fury of the elements. 
Tales of Indian massacre and outrage are rife—cun 
this be the body of a victim, or has he fallen under the 
heat of the pitiless sun ? 

Ah, Lord Middleby, little did you think when you 
reluctantly parted from your boy—your youngest— 
that he would fiad a resting-place such as this; little 
did you think that he, full of life and hope, and strong 
self-reliance, anxious to try his hand at ranching in the 
Western hemisphere, would so soon Le lying, pale and 
gtill, on the prairie of his udopted country. 

The storm bursts—furiously fall the drenching drops 
—but Oecil Collis does not move. Harder, more 
fiercely, comes the rain, but the flaxcn-haired young 
Saxon, the pride of his house, stirs not. Te only stares 
vacantly up at the angry sky. 

Cecil Collis had smoked his first cigar, and was feel- 
ing too badly about it to come in out of the wet. 


—____—____ 
HAREM LIFE. 


In spite of the popular idea, Turki: h women are not 
the unhappy, caged birds that people think, fluttering 
their wings and beating their breasts against the bars 
of the latticed windows. Custom sanciions, and their 
religion makes sacred in their eyes, the peculiar 
customs that govern their imarriage relations, and 
there is not a woman among them who would have 
them otherwise. Indeed, they look upon the women 
of other nations as objects of commiseration, for do 
they not have to toil and wait upon their husbands, 
who evidently do not love them or they would have 
them watched when they go out. 

The life of a Turkish wom:in is like that of a 
pampered, petted child. She is considered totally 
irresponsible, and therefore is never given the control 
of anything except the choosing of her wardrobe, the 
furnishing of her own private apartment, and the 
liberty to embroider and do fancy work. No Turkish 
woman of standing can demean ieee by doing any- 
thing useful. She cannot make her own clothes, but 
may decorate them, and she cannot nurse her own 
babies, though she may exercise a certain supervision 
over them. At A 

Turkish harem life is separated as widely from the 
men’s life in the same household as if the hemi- 
sphere divided them. Not one woman in ten thousand 
is permitted to know anything about her husband's 
business aflaira Her expenses are by the 
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eanuch, and he is only a table to h A 
Turkish woman ra Ce an ner ee: 
spend. The law allows her a dowry in case of 
or widowhood, whether she has one om her 
or not. Each wife is entitled toa separate « 
three rooms, her share of food, which is served to 
the women together, to her clothes and je her 
horse and coupé, if ‘her husband can atlord to “key 
these, her separate attendants, and a certain amount 
ae gel and silver thread for her embroidery. 

hen a Turkish maiden is married the wedding ig a 
complex affair, tho bride being chosen by the Cite. 
groom's nearest female relative, and after the ce 
the bride is cut off utterly and for ever from her fy 
house. Ler father has no longer a daughter nor her 
brother a sister, and even if she be fT and dying 
her male relatives cannot ask after her health. 
nearest approach is that they are permitted to ask, 
“ How is your household ?” 

The first wife is the Bas Kadine or “ first lady ;” - 
she always takes precodence of all other wived in 
evorything, and in walking they are obliged to follow 
her, but she cannot make any objection to new wives 
unless the newcomer should be her cousin, sister, 
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foster sister, or aunt. If the husband persists in 
marrying one of these she can demand a divorce ana 
her dowry, and return to her mother. It is seldom 


newadaye that a young Turk takea more than one 
wife. 

Turkish women set at defiance every law of healtk 
except bathing, and this they carry to such an excess 
that it leaves them limp and spiritless. They aleep m 
their everyday clothes, with the addition of a th' - 
wadded gown, and the windows and doors of thelr 
slecping rooms are kept tightly closed at night, several 
persons sleeping in one room. 


$—___— 


_Masor Fartnoy (surveying his bulging cheeks in the 
pier-glass): “ All flesh is grass, my dear. 
rs. Fatboy: “ Well, don’t you think you'd better 
get yourself a lawn-mower ?” 
fe 
Epwin : “ My dearest Angelina, why are you putting 
ree stainp on a letter to Belgrave 
uare 7” 
Angelina: “ Well, you see, ’'ye run out of my thick 
notepaper, and was obliged to use a foreign envelope.” 


ee 


plain of ?” 
Anxious Mother: “He hasn’t begun to complain 
yet; but I forgot to lock the jam closet to-day, and 
there isn’t any nissing.” 
—— et 


Lrrre Nelly Miller heard her sister Lula speaking 
of a diary, an having had it explained to het that a 
personal diary was a brief record of one’s life, she ex-- 
claimed : 

_“ Well, then, I don’t see what they want to call it a 
diary for ; seems to me they ought to oall it a livery.” - 
—f=—___. 


Toe manager of a company of strolling players: 
lately reinarked : ' 
“My company took the largest amount of money at 

L——, where I| granted free admission to the public.” 
“Indeed! but how was that, if the public were . 
admitted gratis?” . 
“Ah, you see, anyone leaving after the first act had 
to pay two shillings. You should have seen the rush © 
at the ticket office !” 


———— 


Mr. S——, a chemist of Liverpool, received a bill for 
the amount of 28s. from ‘Thomas Beecham, St. Helen's. . 
Mr. S—, being at the time in pecuniary difficalties, 
pondered for a considerable tine how to meet the 
demand. At last a bright idea flashed across his mind, 
and he said, joyfully : 

“Yes, I will send Beecham a box of his own pills 
—he says himself ee are worth a guinea a box—and 
seven shillings in cash.” . 

This he did. In the course of a few days great was 
the surprise of Mr. 5—— to find that Beecham had 
forwarded the receipt, attached to which were the 
words, “Cash only in future. Thomas Beecham.” 


PEARSON'S PIPE PRIZES. 


THIRTY POUNDS has previously been awarded in £5 notes 
among purchasers of Pcarson's Pepe, The week before last 
we announced the results of Prrz COMPETITIONS § and 4, 
in which £30 more was awarded. 

Competition 5 must reach us by or before Monday, 
August 17th. The date for No. 6 will be announced shortly. 

Fancy ; this means that io the course of a few w 
we shall have given away Ninety pounds among purchasers 
of the Pipe. Appreciative 'ettcrs with regard tu it continue 
to pour in. Here is another :— : 


“+1 maugt cay that the pipe is I ha smoked ‘ 

ae he a a 
w ) WW 

Tersace, Deabigh” 


BOMETHING NEW AND 
STRANGE. 


ing we ief accounts uf new and 
Under thie heading prompts Chichi ay ears 
exceptional of the kind which tiey would 
Jibs to communicate to the world at large, wm shall be 
wary glad f thay will make this the medium for da.ng so. 


Tus manufacture of flower-pots is the latest 
development in tho utilization of paper. Their light 
weight and non-linbility to breakage mark them as 
| saogeeted suitable for transport purposes, while severe: 
prove their ability to withstand the “ nccessary 
damp. 

A painty little volume comes to us from Mr. 
B.A. Robinson, of Cleethorpe Road, Grimsby, which 
claims vo be the “smallest priuted book in the world. 
It ia called “The Mite,” and measures not more than 

uarters of an inch cither way. It is wel] printed, 
amply illustrated, aud very instructive. It may be 
obtained for 1s, 1d., post free. 


Peopix who object to the clanking sound of a 
walking-stick upon the pavement, will find something 
to their taste in Ashedown’s noiseless ferrule, which is 
made of solid-drawn brass tubing, plugged with a hard 

iece of indiarubber. This, it is stated, will outlast 
best steel ferrules, besides being perfectly noiscless. 

Tt can be also titted to umbrellas, chairs, crutches, etc. 
Mr. C. Caulton, 85, Jemmie Lane, Oldham, is the agent. 


Tux excellent electrical device for giving an 
alarm when a ship deviates from her course, which 
was the subject of arecent invention, is being adopted 
ona large number of American ships. The compass 
card carries a light wire electrically connected with a 
metullic cup at the centro, containing a few drops of 
mercury. This wire is bent over the cdge of the 
compass, and as long as the ship maintains its course 
the wire remains out of contact with cither of the two 
uetallic stops placed at a certain distance on either 
aide of the Lent cud of the wire. Should, however, 
the vessel depart from its course, the wire fixed to the 
card is brought into contact with one or other of the 
stops, closing the circuit, and ringing a bell in the 
captain's cabin or the navigator’s room. 


Noruine is apparently impossible to the minds 
of our American cousins, but even they overstep the 
bounds of prudence sometimes. Some very clever 
engineers have lately been making experiments for 
the running of a train at such a speed which it was 
proved would simply have melted and burnt up axles 
and bearings from the intense friction evolved. As 
this was rather too cxpress for the convenience of 
drivers and passengers, the attempt to run a train a 
mile in ten seconds has been abandoned, but a mile 
and a half per minute is still considered as quite » 
reasonable speed to travel. Such a speed has, it i, 
sleged, been once or twice accomplished, but the 
hp he of which an authentic record exists iz, we 
believe, within a fraction of cighty miles per hour, or 
ene aol one-third miles per minute. 

Already, however, the main outlines for running a 
bie train have been published. The track is to 
pe built much heavier than the roads now in use. In 
exposed places it would be laid in a trough-like guard to 
keep the wheels on the track. ‘The engine and cars aro 
gigantic, the former having twelve driving wheels, not 
eucased (all wheels are now encased), and the axles are 
to be so constructed as to give a low centre of gravity 
by having the car-bottom near the rails. The great 
weight, width of rails, and shape of cars, would, it is 
claimed, give stability. All the wheels under the 
train wouid be 8 fect in diameter, this large size 
paving friction of machine ; and, should the wheels 
revolve no faster than the present style, it would 
aliow of the speed intended being attained. As 
large wheel. on che present tracks woutd not be stable, 
nor would there be car-room, the rails would have 
to be laid 10 feet apart. The car is designed as 16 feet 
wide, 12 fect high, aud 100 feet long, being capable of 
holding 400 persons with their baggxge. ‘The cars are 
to join as smoothly as a pipe ; the forward part of the 
engine being rounded off and the car cxterior nade 
smooth, having side doors, windows, and skylights, 
cylindrica! in shape ; this smootliness and shape being 
to save friction of air, for an ordinary train in such 
rapid motion would create a greater wind than a vio- 
lent hurricane, A railway on such lines between New 
York and Chicago is estimated to cost about twenty 
miiiions of pounds ! 


The introduction of this feature has led to the receipt 
of 80 see A letters from readers who have tdeas which 
they consider worth patenting, that we have decided to 
make special arrangements of a nature that will enable 
them to obtain reliable advice on such matters. 

Lf any reader of Pearson's WRKKLY wishes to com- 
municate with an expert regurding an idea for a patent, 
let him write to the Editor of this paper, marking the 
envelope PaTENT. The letter will be handed w a gentle- 
man well known tn connection with patents, who will 
put himedls tn communication with tts senaer, 


A NoveLty in boat-building is the (ed steamer 
just completed for the Frankfort Eleetrical Exhibition 
ty Messrs. Escher, Wyss, & Co., of Ziirich, and which 
made a successful trial trip on tho Limmat the other 
day. [t is construoted entirely of alaminium, even to 
the engines and screw propeller, and is the first vessel 
that has been built of the light, ductile, silver-white 
“ ietul of the future.” The te aE bark is twenty 
feet long and five feet wide, and is driven by a two- 
horae-power naphtha motar. As this compact style of 
cugine, when, as is usually the casa, it is wrought out 
of iron, is already considered one of the lightest on the 
warket, the farther advantage gained in this ri 
wheu the motor is constructed of aluminium is obvious, 


THE manufacturers of cycles have introduced 
so many improvements latterly that there seems to be 
hardly room for more. A Birmingham inventor, 
however, who previously had taken out over sixty 
patents for one thing and another, has worked up 4 
new motive power for the use of cyclists, and especially 
those who like long distance runs. By careful adapta- 
tion of the Archimedean screw and coiled springs, Mr. 
John Cheshire, of the Fouutain Works, Lennox Street, 
Birmingham, can now furnish an apparatus, which, 
on level or down grades, gathers and stores power 
suficient to propel aiuachine for the best part of a 
mile without aid of the rider's limba) This powerful 
assistant can be brought into action with a slight 
touch, and when not in use will be quietly gathering 
its strength for the next occasion. Going up hill it is 
quiescent, but comes automatically into play on 
passing the height, and ceasing in similar manner 
when full power has been stored up. 


Mr. Maxim has invented a flying machine, or 
what is in reality a steam kite, measuring 13ft. long 
by 4ft. wide. It is propelled through the air by alight 
screw making 2,500 revolutions per minute. When 
properly inclined and the screw going at a certain 
speed, the kite moves horizontally through the 
atmosphere. With a higher speed it ascends, aud with 
a lower it descends, The inventor is now engaged in 
building © much larger kite for practical purposes. 
[t will be 110ft. long, by 40ft. wide, and be driven by a 
screw 18it. in diameter. The power is to be 
supplied by a petroleum condensing engine weighing 
1,8001., and capable of raising 40,00vib. of load along 
with the kite. The 2stimated weight of the flying 
wwachine complete, with two enginwers on board, is 
11,800lb. Mr. Maxim therefore calculates on being 
able tocarry ten to twelve tous of freight or passengers 
through the oir. 


——jie____- 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Tue head of the Romaa Catholic Church, Leo. 


( ATID, moves about the Vatican coustantly attended by 


au physician, who, armed with a thermometer, watches 
for any draught which might touch him. 


Zoua is fond of thoroughbred dogs, of which 
he hasa large kennel, and his stable contiins many 
fine horses. His home at Mexlan is one of the 
handsomest country pluces in France. It has two 
wings, towers, terraces, long flights of marble steps, 
balustrades, and is surodunded by a magnificent park 
filled with flowers. 

Tus young King of Servia is a lauky, pale- 
faced Jad, who wears his hair cropped close, in French 
fashion. Tle has his mother’s large tine eyes, but his 
forehead is low, and he docs not sccm to be possessed of 
the sume shvewduess and quickness as his beihice He 
has had a iniserable education, aid leads a solitary life, 
without having a single playmate. 


Miss ITeren Grapatonr, the “Grand Old 
Man’s” daughter, is one of the nost noteworthy women 
in Haglund. In looks sho resembles her father, whose 
vitality she possesses in a marked degree. She is 
always laughing, joking, telling stories, and invariably 
keeps tho dinner-table in a roar, She is quite an 
original personage, being utterly regardless of dress, 
yet she is frank, symnathetic, and kindly, and is very 
attractive to most people. 


Wiiuram Morras, the socialistic poct-author, 
and manufacturer of high-art furniture, is an eccentric 
genius. Tlis work is siugularly beautiful; certainly 
no other writer at the present time has so strong and 
ioe a literary style. Even his prose works are poems. 

n person Mr. Morris is robust and square built ; he 
has shaggy hair and he delights in rude apparel. He 
loves the sea, and nothing pleases him more than to 
be mistaken for a sailor; in fact, his appearance is 
somewhat nautical. One night he was. strollin 
through one of the narrow streets in the neighbourhoc 
of the docks when he was overhauled by a seafarin 
man. “Avast there!” cried the stranger ; “don’t 
know you! Weren't you at one time mate of the brig 
Sea Siallow?” To bo mistaken for a sailor was 
charming; to be mistaken for the mate of a ship 
bearing 80 poetic a name os the Sea Swallow was 
simply glorious; and the author of Taz KarraLy 
Paravisz linked bis arm in thet of his interlocutor 
and rolled down the street with him. 


Iv is a fact of interest that Strauss, the great 
composer of wattses, does not waltz himself. 


Tae cornflower is the German Em 
favourite flower, probably because of the prubeonen 
shown for it by his grand-father, 


Tus Princess of Wales is said to owe the 
wonderful preservation of her youth and beauty to 
her ubility to take a little sleep at will,a power 
which she is able to call to her assistance even for a 
five or teu- minute interval in the rush of her many 


duties. 

A proumeunt Spanish statesman was asked to 
what he attributed the strange fact that a woman, and 
a foreigner, held the reigns of Government su 
in her hands in a country so undermined as Spain by 
political intrigue. “The marvel, if marvel there he, 
was the reply, “oan be explained in the simples 

ossible manner. The Queen maintains her tion 

ecause sho is the oxact opposite of an intriguing aad 
conspiring woman, She tells no falsehoods, has 
nothing of the hypocrite about her, is as simple and 
modest as she is pest and tbere is nobody in Spain 
wie is not aegis that she fries to do her best for 
the country. The Queen’s popularity—especially with 
the women of Spain—is a rl naese ey ager her 
much of the hold which she has over her subjects. 
Natural tact, intelligence, and kindness are also 
the weapons by which Queen Christina maintains her 
position.” 

Empress Evizaseta of Austria smokes from 
thirty to forty Turkish and Russian cigarettes a day, 
and for many years it has been her inveterate custom 
to puff away after dinner at a strong Italian cigar, one 
of thoso with a straw running through it, and which is 
brought to her with a cup of Turkish coffee every 
evening on a gold salver. She says herself that 
os soothes her nerves, and that whenever she 
feels “blue” o cigar or cigarette will do more than 
anything else to cause her to see things in a happier 
light. She isa perfect Greek and Latin scholar, and 
when writing she smokes almost continually. On her 
table arc always o large silver box of repoussé 
work filled ith cigarettes, a match box of carved 
Chinese jade, and a capacious ash receiver, made of 
the haof of a favourite hunter, which broke its spine 
over a binck-thorn hedge several years ago during one 
of the autamn meets at Schloss olle, in Hungary. 


Bismarok has a Boswell. His name is Ludwi 
Lewerstrom, but he is better known to the citizens 
Berlin as “the Black Hersewan.” For twenty-five 
years he acted as confidential servant to the 
cellor, and was by his side during oll the stirring 
scenes of the wars with Austria and France. He 
alone witnessed the conference between Napoleon 
and Bismarck after the battle of Sedan. I¢ took 
place in a weaver’s little cottage, and when it ended 
ae dare galloped away to carry the terms of the sur- 
render to his Emperor. Later on the faithful servant 
participated in other startling evente, both in the 
field and at the capital. Lewerstrom gets his title 
of “Black Horseman” from the colour of the steeds 
ho rode, and frow his own intensely dark complexion 
and raven beard. He is now over seventy, but neither 
grey hairs nor wrinkles witness to bis age. He is 
engaged in writing his memoirs, and they will 
undoubtedly make volume of absorbing interest. 


Henry Ceorar, the social philosopher, and 
Henry George, the man, are two curiously different 
persons. Iie stands wlone among modern political 
economista, but socially he is the simplest and most 
approach ible of men. He is conspicuous as a listener 
rather than a talker, and in any company of men he 
seews anxious rather to draw out the opinions of others 
than to exploit hisown. His intellectual methods are 
peculiar, He has a habit, when reading a newspaper, 
of tearing out anarticle bodily and handing the ragged 
fragment to his son, with instructions to preserve it. 
Perhaps a month later he will suddenly call for the 
article, having hit upon a subject to which it bears 
some relation. In habit he is the most active and 
restless of mortals. He sits still only when at work, 
and a formal dinner has peouliar terrors for him, be- 
eause it does not admit of peripatetic performances 
between courses. He is a devoted husband and father, 
and a sympathetic friend. His chief associates are a 
little group of faithful single-taxers, some poor, some 
well-to-do, and a few rich. 


SUGGESTION PRIZE. 


Wk believe that amongst our readers there must be 
many who have ideas with regard to the way in which 
the popularity of a comparatively new paper may be 
extended. With a view to eliciting these, we offer A 
PRIZE OF FIVE GULNEAS to the sender of the 
best practical suggestion on this point. It is acarcely 
necessary to remark that projects which involve large 
outlay will have no chance of gaining the prize. We 
want practical, sensible ideas expressed in as clear and 
concise @ form ag poasible. In no case must acom- 
petition exceed 200 words in length. One person may 
send any number of suggestions. The lists will remain 
open till the end of August. 
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FAMOUS FADDISTS. 
NO. Vill. 


MR. W. T. STEAD AND THE NEW 
JOURNALISM. 


Mz. W. T. Sreap is, without any exception, the ma 
capabje journaliat in the werld. This is a statement 
to which his bitterest ere and of bitter eneuries 

many—would agree. ere are finer writers, an 
writers who can turn out their work more quickly, 
thoagh a very select few come within the latter 
; bat there are none with trner intuition 
with keener powers of foresight, and with a more 
incisive style than the journalist who made a London 
evening paper a er in the land, and who now owns 
and edits ‘tua Rrevixw ov Revisws. Probably no 
man of to-day has firmer friends or tiercer foes than 
“Mr. Stead. He isa etic man. A man in whose 
absolute sincerity and belief that what he does is for 
the best, ono who comes in close contact with him 
tinds it impossible to doubt. 

The catholicity of Mr. Stead’s power of making 
friends is a characteristic as striking as the influence 
which he exerts upon the minds of those who have 
become really intinrate with him. I do not believe 
that any man has, since the world was made, been & 
personal friend of individuals so widely separated in 
thought and action as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Balfoar, 
Cardinal Manuing, Canon Liddon, Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes, Mrs. Besant, Mr. Morley, General Booth, 
Geuoral Ignatieff, Hobart Pasha, Count Tolstoi, Lord 
Wolseley, and CGeneial Gordon. 

A personality which is capablo of strongly com- 
mending itself to intellects so widely antagonistic as 
these must have some marvellous attractive force far 
beyond those possessed by other mortals. It lies, [ 
belies, in that sincerity of which I bave already 
el cree whole-learted carnestness in pursuit of the 
object in view which no one could simulate, and which 
it is impossible to doubt. ‘ 

If Mr. Steud once makes up his mind that an indi- 
vidual or a cause i3 engaged in work likely to prove of 
permanent benetit to mankind, he spares no endeavour 
to impress this vicw upon others, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
for instance, tho Premier of Cape Colony, in whom 
many folk sce nothing more noble than an excellent 
type of the filibustoving landgrabber, whose actions 
all tend in the direction of self-aggrandisemenst, is to 
Mr. Stead the one strong rata of the British Empire— 
the man whom destiny has marked for the aceomplish- 
ment of the highest ends, and on whou the future of 
our race depends perhaps more fully than upon any 
one else. 

The Salvation Army, again, is to Mr. Stead no mere 
collection of fanatic mountebanks and their dupes, Ho 
regards itas one of the greatest religious powers of our 
day, and in its chiefs sees followers in the footsteps of 
the mea who were by divine command ordered to go | 
forth and preaci: the 1 ag a to all lands. ‘Those social 
questions which are the most buraing of oer genera 
tion he expects to see partially solved by this body 
and though I cannot share his enthusiasm with regard 
to its methods, I have sufficient confidence in his judg- 
ment to believe that many of bis anticipations 
ing it will come to puss. 

Mr. Stead’s appearance affords very little index to 
his capacities. lleis, without any exception, the worst- 
dressed man of my acquaintance. His attire suggests 
the idea of an absolute indifference, so far as tie! 
adornment of tlic outer casket of the mind is concerned, 
Such shabby hats, such baggy trousers, such thread- 
bare coats, were surcly never worn by a man of mark 
who cannot put in the plea of poverty, as other famous 
men have been able to in al] fairness. 

The untidiness of his apparel is accentuated by the 
thin ank locks that usually fall over his forehead, 
and by an ill-trimimed beard of reddish hue. 

It isa strong testimony to the convincing person- 
elity of the man that when one knows him one never 
seems to be aware of his untidy dress or stooping car- 
riage These defects are quite overcome by the fas- 
cination of his conversation. It is only a strauger 
who would notice them as I used when living in the 
same suburb as Mr. Stead before I became acquainted 
with him. His home, by the way, is a square, sub- 
stantially-built house, comfortably, but Ly no means 
Juxuriously furnished, and standing on high ground just 
within the bordera of Wimbledon Park. The parish 
church is Ls erate and frgm the doorway one gets a 
view over Wimbledon Lake of a pleasant expanse of 
welj-wooded hill and dale. 

© man is more happy in his domestic relations. 
His wife is a pleasant-featured, genuine woman, with: 
the accent of the north country, where she was born 
and bred. They have six childrea, ranging in age from 
two years to seventeen, who fairly adore their father. 
His favonrite relaxation is oe to them some 
amusing book, like Mark Twain's YANKER AT THK 
Court or Kino ArTuODR, in which I remember finding 
them immersed one winter's evening. The eldest boy 
assists his father by taking down in shorthand froin | 


his dictation and afterwards transcribing his notes 
tag & ty 
r 


writer. None of the children ga to school. 
believes that home influence is far better’ 


PERRSON'S: 


than the separation of parent and child, and acts up 
to this belief. a 
There is no harder worker alive than William T; 
Stead. I have found him at six o’cleok in the morning 
toiling away, and have left him at midnight with twa 
or three hours’ writing before him. His natural im- 
petncty, indeed, impels him to work much harder 
than is wise. His work would, [ believe, be better if, 
instead of driving himself nearly to death and them 
taking enforced re he made arule of permitting 
hinuelf regular and eaflcient relaxation, i 
The activity of Mr. Stead’s wind does not permit 
him te remain‘in one position for more than a few 
monents at a time, unless he is actuaily writing. 


may begin a conversation sitting in a chair, but, re 
a couple of minutes have he will be walking ap. 
and em ing important points with: vehe 


ment gesticulations In his study at Wimbledos, 
which is a long roqm affording ample scope for his 
| able er EropeesGee, is a large couch with 

eather-bed and eushions flung carelessly upan it, 

every now and thon he will fling himself down bere for 
a faw minutes. His work never seems to cease. Evem 
while one of his boys is driving hin down the hill to 
the station in a pony-trap, he will very likely be oor- 
recting proofs with a blue pencil. As he waits on 
eer he is still immersed in his printed ali 

@ will remain buried in them until the train up 
wR Biecd te @ Goagregaiionsiicg und Che nig’ 

tr. is a rega t, C) ty 
before he went to eenle he occupied the nafpie 
in the big chapel near Wimbledou Station, whither 
he may be seen turning his sters on Sunday, a littlo 
son or daughter clinging to gael bas. Lis religious 
convictions are of the strongest and most sincere, and 
he believes that he would lave been dead long ugo if 
he had not made it a strict rule never to boat a pea 
or read a v on Sunday. 

Se mauee tos the man. Wow for the fad. 

Of Mr. Stead’s many fads, the one which I consider 
the most interesting is his view of journalism. He has 

roved himself to be so wonderfully capable a» 
journalist that his ideas as to what journalism really 
should be are well deserving of attention. 

It was in the course of same tifty hours of continuous: 
work in seeing through the press the firat number 
Tue Revisw ov Reviswes that Mr. Stead told me bh 
ideas on this subject In the early stages of 
magazine, before he acquired the sole proprietorshif, 
the business management of the venture was in m 
hands, and it was also my duty to give him what aasis 
ance I could in getting each number into shape. 

Tus Beyiew or Reviews was brought out with 
ye] and for two or and two nights and part. of the 
third day we wor at it, only stopping to éat our 
meals, Naturally there were some trial riods of 
respite, and it was in one of these that Mr. Biad tol 
ear his views, of which the following is a brief 
outline :— 

In the first place, he has no belief whatever in that 
impersonality which is the most striking feature of 
old tashio journalism. Y 

In Mr. Stead’s idea the editor should be in as close 
contact with those whom he addresses through bis 


columns, as a really sympathetic minister is with hjs. 


congregation. Evory reader should be able to feel th 
he has in that editor a personal friend—a man of wide 


{ experienco and profound sympathy—who will do what 


lies in his power to help him out of his troubles, and 
who is ever watchful of his interests so long as they 
point in a direction which agrees with the common 
welfare of mankind. 

The journalist should not be content to gather what 
the leaders of men think and say through hearsay or 
reading ; it should be his business to become personal] 
acquainted with every man and woman of note, so far 
as 1s possible to one individual, Aud what he cannot 
do in this way himself should be done by members of 
his staff. In short, the stalf of the newspaper, as Mr. 
Stead would see it, should comprise within itself people 
who are no mere casual acquaintances, but intimate 
personal friends of every individual of note and 
monent. 

The newspaper office should not stop short at being 
the mere place of manufacture in which the newspaper 
is turned out—the tote which gives shelter to 
writers and machines—but should bethe rallying point 
for tho brightest intellects of the day—a sort of club, 
in fact, at which the afiairs of most importance in 
current history could be discussed by those most 
capable of forming valuable opinions upon them. 

{r. Stead said tome: “The newspaper should be 
equally cognisant of the wrongs of all classes, and the 
newspaper of the future will be. Not alone will its 
columns be open to the wailings of the wealthy indi- 
vidual who complains that his club does not offer him 
advantages commensurate with the amount of the sub- 
scription he pays ‘o ita exchequer. The sorrows of the 
pauper, and the injustices daily done to those whose 

lace is on the lowest rung of the social ladder, will 
be ventilated in it. Its editor will make public the 
fuct that no appeal is of too lowly an origin togain his 
attention. The letter with the badly-written, misspelt 
address will be scanned as eagerly and thoughtfully as 
the one that comes to hand in an envelope at the back 
of which a eoronet is blazoned. 

“Do you remember the Jowish legend which tellsus 
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: kind 
that he must familiarise bim- 
the serrews of dregs of 

Thea A 7 

. Stead would gee the whale kingdon 


ent inte rear ge: or the be 
maj w . were keenly & 
ay BIpa’ M with those of editer, and who pes, ve 
personally responsible for the reporting of events that 
coeurred within his or her (the Indy journalist is not 
excluded from this ssheme) prevince. 

‘These major-gemerals would be ne mere local re- 
porters of sovt whose servicas are now com 
suaplazed by Eprrmmeperel ag ey They os be 

tact an iscerRA a0 thoroughly in ag mage 
with the chief that i¢ would be their pride to do 
that layin their power to assist im the proper earry-, 
ing out of his work, so far as their own opportunities 


head ottice. To each of them a copy of the paper 
would be posted daily, and duties of this 
be pointed out to them in mar 
replies could be collated at the editorial office as they 
cane in 

As the result of oe aa is here vagaely 
Sutlined the editor would, w 
the delivery of an im 
the real opinions of t 


idea to which lack of space forbids me to allude. It 
must suffice to add that the due performance of their 
duties by major-gene: und associates, would be 
ensured by the periodical visits of representatives of 
the editor, whose eas it would be to keep constantly 
in motion between the central directing power and the 
various points from which information was forth- 
coming. 

Theso men coming constantly red-hot, as it were, 
from the sun which governed this journalistic system, 
would act as most important factors in keeping the 
whole organisation in touch. In the same way as 
travellers of a commercial hose ascertain the exact 
feeling of the country with regard to the goods sent out 
by the firm which they represent, these journalistic 
travellers would gather the views held respecting the 

olicy of the paper, and would, by their reports at 
Fenda unelare: le the whole mechanism to be so 
manipulated, that the hold upon the confidence of 
the public would never be relaxed. 

* either the time nor the man may yet have come,” 
said Mr. Stead ; “but come they both must if the 
integrity of the English-speaking race is to be 
preserved. And when they do, that man will from his 
editor’s chair make his influence felt in the remotest 
corners of the Empire. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that he will in reality govern tho English-speaking 
peo a) and the man who governs them, governs the 
world. 


Cycliste must have their lamps alight at 8.54 p.m. on 
Monday, July 27th, and two minutes earlier on every 
succeeding evening during the week. 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


In addition to our unique Railway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we snsure Cyclists, un the event of death from Cycling 
Accidents, to the extent of £100. The only condttion required 
to secure this sum to whomsoever the Proprietors of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, may deoide to be the Next-of-kin of 
any Cyclist who mects with his or her death by an accident 
twhile actually riding, is that a copy of the current number 
of PrARSON’S WEEKLY, or this notice, should be on the 
person of the deceased at the tims of the fatality. The usual 
Signature tn pen or pencil must occupy the line Icft blaxk 
at the foot of this notice. Notice of accident must be given 
within seven days to the Proprietors of the Paper, and death 
must ocour within the same period from the accident. 


Signature 


Available until midnight, August 3rd, 1891, 
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ECCENTRICITIES OF ART. 


MapEmoweE_e Rozés, who is thought to have been 
one of the most extraordinary artists that ever lived, 
&sstead of using colours for her pictures used silk 
fow, She blended, softened, and united the tints with 
such inconceivable art and judgment, that she imitated 
the warnith of flesh with as grcat a glow of life as 
w~'d be produced by the most exquisite painting in 
o.1,and in this way she painted portraits as well as 

pes and architecture. Michel Corri, who saw 
one of her portraits, says : “It can scarcely be believed 
that it is not done by the pencil.” One of her land- 
ecapes was sold for tive hundred florins, and other of 
her pictures.fetched even larger sums. The results of 
this curious way of working were so marvellous and 


‘unique that she was distinguished by the name of 


“The Soroeress.” 

Another singularly talented artist was Johanna 
Koerten Block, a native of Holland. All that the 
*ngraver accomplishes with the burin she was able to 
‘*xeoute with the scissors. This novel style of making 
pictures out of white paper created quite a sensation, 
and excited the curiosity of all the courts of Europe. 
She cut in paper landscapes, birds, fruit, flowers, sea- 
pieces, aniwals, and architecture, besides, portraits, 
which had as striking a resemblance as if they had 
been painted in oil by the ablest masters. The 
Czar, Peter the Great, visited her in her own house. 
The Elector Palatine offered her for three small 
cuttings a thousand florins. She received from the 
Empress of Germany four thousand florins for a trophy 
which sho designed. A portrait which she cut of the 
Ensperor is hung up in the linperial cabinet of Vienna, 
and accounted not the least curiosity in that collection 
of rarities. » 

Cornelius Ketel, a native of Genoa, who visited 
England in 1573, and finally settled at Amsterdam, 
sought to make himself known by a method entirel 
new. He discarded his brushes, and painted wit 
only his fingers, beginning with his own portrait. The 
whim took, and ho repeated the practice, and it is said, 
executed his works in this fantastic fashion with great 
beauty of colour. As his success increased, so did his 
foHy. His tingers appcared too easy tools, and he 
undertook to paint with his feet. His pretended firat 
attempt he made in public on a picture of “Silence.” 
That part of the public, who, like Ketel, began to 
think that the nore a painter was a mountebank the 
greater was his merit, were so indulgent as to applaud 
even this caprice. 


THE MOST LIBERAL 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED. 


Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised, 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be paid to whomsoever the Proprietors of this Paper may decide to 
be the Nezt-af- Kin of any person uke ts killed inan Gacident occuitiny 
withiy tha United Kingdom to a Kalwsy Traiu in which he or she may 
be travelling, This payment will be nade ste ject bo Ve conditions and 
wegulations mend bebne. 

Kither a com.lete copy of the cwrent number of PE ! 
WEEKLY, or this notice. smust be upon the ry Haig doa 
at the tune of the accident. The blank line wn the midule o 
this nolice must onlain the usual simature af the decea 
written either tn ink or pencil. Death must occur within twenty-iour 
hours uf th: accident, and auplication jor payment of the Insurance 
Boney mut be made to the Proprictors of this Paper within seven duys 
Of ts occurrence, This offer ws not extended to Kailiouy Servants on duty. 
Five Aundred pounds of the abuoe suin will be paid by the 


OCEAN 
ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LIMITED, 

" Mansion House Buildings, London, oe 
and @ further sui cf £500 will be pail by the Propreture it 
WEEKLY. : : ] wretvré of PEARSON'S 

his copy ts on sale at all Newsazents and Bookstalls on MM, 
July 27th, and confers the benefilsuf this insurance systein until minis 
on Monday, August 3rd. Uur ofer ws not coifined to one claun, bus wi 
hold focd Jur any number of indtcidual cases. Not more than £1,000 ba 
be paid on account of any one death, ‘ 


Signature Aas ‘ ones 

I hereby certify that the 
premium in respect. of this insur 
ance has been paid up to August 
26th. 1891., and that thereiore 
every purchaser of PEARSON'S WREKe 
LY is insured with this company 
against fatal railway accident 
to the extent and under the cone 
ditions mentioned above. 


Avatlebis wath eddadmts 6ucsst rd, 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


THE POLICE OF PARIS. . 


Tue pay of the Paris police force is extremely 
light, and the services required extremely arduous, 
The street police of Paris, called, technically, guardians 
of the peace, number 6,000 men, the tigure at which 
it was fixed in 1871, when the population was 1,800,000. 
‘The population has since inereased by more than 400,000, 
yet the authoritios have never found it convenient to 
augment the number. An effort is being made to add 
1,200 men to the force, and at the same time to increase 

art of the expense borne by the general Government 
Bom £1,800, the anount fixed by statute in 1848, to 
£6,500. 

The police force of Paris is under the control of the 
Minister of the Interior, and not gf the Municipal 
Council. The ordinary police are paid annually £168, 
£180, and £192, and au addition of £12 for uniforin and 
lodging. ‘There are 300 detectives jn Paris under the 
charge of M. Goron, who is credited by all parties with 
being an efficient oflicer. In 1815, when this branch-of 
the police service was begun by. Vidocq, it comprised 
only twenty-eight men, every oue of whom had been a 
condemned criminal. 

The detective service of Paris forms necessarily a 
art of the general police, and is subject to its prefect. 
t is organised with a chief, several clerks, 6 principal 

ins va 10 brigadiers, 20 sub-brigadiers, and 300 
ordinary detectives. Ther there is a special brigade 
which looks up deserters and performs duties connected 
with the courts ; and that which looks after fraudulent 
debtors; the brigade of the national pawnshop ; the 
detective service of the street ; and the brigade always 
at the central oflice awaiting orders. 

Tho detectives are, of course, always in citizens’ 
dress, and no one kdows when he may meet one or be 
under his surveillance. Atthe public pawnshop they 
watch for the pick pockets and for the persons who may 
bring stolen goods. They watch the public archives 
to prevent the abstraction of documents. ‘I'he brigade 
that has the surveillance of the public streets performs 
its service disguised as keepers of wineshops, carpen- 
ters, masons, or common labourers, and sometimes 
as beggars. ‘This duty requires great aptitude anda 
good deal of the talent of the actor. 

The detective thus engaged mixes with the classes 
that putsue some avocation which, not obviously dis- 
honest, hovers on the verge of crime. He makes confi- 
dants of them, is often known tothem. ‘The brigade go 
at hazard, watching for pick pockets, thicves of all ats, 
contidence men, the faces of a great part of whom are 
known to them through the photographic department 
of the detective hureau. ‘The detectives, except those 
who have won distinction in their calling, are called 
“moucharde” in Paris slang, and are always spoken of 
contemptuously. 

‘The informers whom they attach to them, often by 
promises of immunity for offences of which they know 
them t® be guilty, are called “ moutons,” and are the 
lowest‘of the low. Many of thein are supposed to have 
been eriminals, but the detective department affirms 
tha Heese criininals, who have been several times 

: 
fo 


condemned, daily solicit employment, no man is taken 
intg¢zhe force who has not a spotless record. 

y —_——_—-}——_— 

Tne University town of St. Andrews has still float- 
ing in its social atmosphere many a quaint story of the 
characteristic humour of Principal H ’3 wife. When 


Her eldest son John was an infant she saw some ladies 


coming, evidently to pay her a yisit, and, turning to 
the nursemaid, she said : 

“There are the Misses So-and-so. They’ll want to 
see the bairn, and he’s a perfect fricht. Rin doon, 
lassie, and get a loan o’ the baker’s bairn; he’s aye 
clean ; and they'll be sure to say he’s the very image o’ 
his father.” 

————f— 


Coriousty enough both these advertisements 
appeared in a daily paper on the same day. 

wst: A lady’s purse, seal-brown in colour, inlaid 
gold ornamentation, gold clasp, gold and enamel 
medallion on side, with initials A. H. H. Finder can 
keep contents and will receive additional reward by 
returning purse to Mrs. A. H. H. 

Tound : A lady’s purse, brown with brass trimmings, 
initials A. H. H. @ontents,one tram ticket, two pennies, 
nineteen samples of material, recipe for making furni- 
ture polish, list of toilet preparations, tive corn plasters, 
and a box of lip salve. Owner can have the same by 
applying to B——, W—— Street. 

a 


“T xnow that I am ugly and poor, and that, as a 
eneral thing the girls do not admire me,” said Gus 
e Smith; ‘ but ” he added, “Miss Birdie MoGinnis 
od me avery high compliment last evening at the 
all.” 

“ How did she come to do that 7” asked Pennybunker, 
cynically. 

“TI don’t know how it came about. She usually puts 
me fifth or sixth on her list of dances, but last night 
she put mo down for the very first dance of all.” 

“fT know she did,” replied Pennybunker. “I asked 
her what she meant by such eccentricity, and she said 
that she danced the first dance with you to get you of 
her mind, so thet abe could emjoy berself for the reat 
ofthe evening.” 


rof M.and Madaine Duriffard. 


sindecd glad to see ie It is really very 
claim good 
2 


WeEx ENDING 
- Abe 1, 1801. ¢ 


A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. . 


Ir was at the seaside last summer that,M. and 
Madame Thomassin becaine acquainted .with the 
Duritfard family. They had watohed side side the 
phenomenon of the rising tide, and made sailing excur- 
sions together on the uncertain ocean ; and nothing 
forms so solid a basis to friendship as adventures in 
travelling. 

“We shall meet again in Paris, I hope, dear Madame 
Thomassin 9” 

“ Of course.” 

“We must preserve a friendship that has commenced 
so happily.” 

y if I promise you that,” said Madame Thomassin. 

“We have our ‘At Homes’ after the 15th October— 
quiet little evenings, you know. You must come and 
sce us, and bring your amiable husband with you.” 

“With the greatest pleasure.” 

And some little while afterwards M. and Madame 
Thomassin received their invitation—a card : 

“MM. and Madame Duriffard at home,” etc. ete. 
“with a little music.” 

M. and Madaine ‘Thomassin hesitated a little at first. 
After all, they knew very little of the family, who had 
been the first to make i oes ; and, besides, they did 
not much care for these little parties. However, the 
settled to go. Monsieur looked out his dresi-oat, 
inadame donned her peart silk, trimined with Vaben- 
ciennes, and the cabman whipped his horse for the 
Rue de Foin a long way off, for M. and Madame 
Thomassin live at Passy. 

At last they arrive at the Rue de Foin. It is a 
street without shops, and consequently dark as death. 
No gas-lhghts, no passers-by, no vehicles, no noise. 
One can hardly believe it to be Paris. 

The cab stops before a bleak-looking house. As 
monsieur and niadame descend they stare up mechanic- 
ally at the outside, to see on which floor the windows 
are lighted up indicative of a party, but everywhere 
the shutters are closed fast, and allow no ray of hight 
to pass. 

M. Thomassin rings the bell and enters, followed by 
madame. A vast courtyard at the end of a passagé ; 
on the left the porter’s box. A death-like stlence 
every where. 

The porter is asleep in a chair, his Jegs upon a 
footwarmer, a coverlet over his knees, and a news- 
paper at his feet. 

“Does the family Duriffard live here?” asked M. 
Thomassin, most aalevaarally impressed by all around. 

The porter wakes with a start. 

“Yes, yes—here ; you will find their apartments on 
the third floor.” And then he goes soundly off to sleep 


BIN, 
& pose we must go up,” says madame, with a 
resi 16d. air. 

‘They ascend the staircase in the dark almost. There 
are certainly no signs of an evening party anywhere: 
On the first floor they hear a child crying, and on the 
second landing two cats are distur in a duet, At 
last they are on the threshold of the Duriffard apact- 
ments. Madame pauses a moment to arrange her 
toilet, and Monsieur listens attentively, hoping to 
catch the sound of voices, or the tones of a piano. 
Hark ! there is something alive at last. Somebody is 
talking, or rather screaming, at the top of their voice. 

“Quite enough, miss,” says a woman’s voice; “not 
another word. I discharge you.” 

It is the voice of Madame Duriffard. 

“At any rate, madam,” says the person addressed, 
who is evidently the servant, “I have a right to a 
month’s warning.” 

ee discharge you at once, I tell you, and on the 
spot.” 

Pr We shall see about that.” 

“Yes, we shall see ; and in the presence of e. magis- 
trate, too.” 

“J defy you,” said the girl, “for I will teil all I 
know.” 

“All what? What will you tell?” 

“ About all your fine goings-on when master’s not 
at home.” 

“Eh, what?” here strikes in the voice of M. 
Duritfard. “ What’s that? Explain at once what you 
mean, Marie.” 

“Oh, there’s fine goings-on here while you’re away, 
sir, I can tell you,” says the girl. 

M. Thomassin turns to his wife. They have not 
mistaken the floor, for they recognise the voices both 
But it was {mpossible 
there is a party there; on the contrary, they have landed 
in the very middle of a family quarrel, which seems to 
show that their acquaintances of the seaside are not at 
all desirable people. What shall they do? Go home 
again, or— 

At this moment the door opens and shows a bril- 
liantly-lighted apartinent crowded with well-dressed 

uesta. They can see into the drawing-roam, whicre a 
ittle stage ne been erected, upon which M. and 
Madan Duritfard are acting a charade, and what they 


shave just heard is a portion of the dialogue. 


“Come in, my dear madame. M. Thomassi i joe 
kd of 508 
natgred 


both to come,” ex ed_the arg 


hostess; end eHiewall Bats 
through | 
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FACTS, 


SS —————————————eeeee 
Tue Australian dog and the Egyptian shepherd dog 
never 
Tue average amount of sickness in haman life is ten 
days per annum. 


Tur working expenses of Boitish railways increase } 


by over £2,000,000 a year. 

Ly China fewer than 30,000 officials suffice ta rule, in a 
mest perfect manner, one-tlird of the world’s in- 
hubitants. 

It is estimated that the number of 
carried by all the railways in the wor 
6,500,000 a day. 

A vevocity of about six or seven nfiles in a seoond 
would suttice to carry a body away from the gravita- 
tion of the earth. 


Wituin sixty-two years Mexico has had fifty-four 
presidents, one regency, and one empire, and nearly 
every change of govcfhment has been etfected by 
violence. 

Tur Post Office has a very practical way of d § 
with tines inflicted upon clerks who come late to busi- 
ness. The sum mulcted from the man’s pay is spent 
in the purchase of a stamp, which {s ph opposite 
bis name on the list, and then obliterated. 

A surewo Merthyr policeman has availed himself 
of the resources of science. Armed with » powerful 
telescope, he watched a public-house door a quarter of 
a mile away, and witnessed, so he asserted, an infringe- 
ment of the Licensing Act. The magistrate, after 
cxamining the telescope, convicted the defendant. 


Cromwetw's Basy CLorugs.—Oliver Cromwell was 
really once a baby. [lis baby clothes are still to be 
secn at the famous house of Chequers, in Buckingham- 
shire. They are earcfully cherished by the present 
owners. The costly satin rohe in which he was chris- 
tened has since been used for many of his descendants, 
as well as for the babies of the family that now owns 
Chequers. Six tiny caps, scalloped round the edges, 
and bound with ribbon that is now yellow with age, 
form part of the collection. 


Tue Post Orrice Savinas’ BANK.—A a toa 
return which has recently been pre by Mr. Al- 
gernon Turner, financial secretary to the Post Office, 
the people of London are the most thrifty in the way 
of saving. Lancashire comes next, and, general 
speaking, the largest contribators to the bank are the 
Jarge towns. The United Kingdom has close upon 
£63,000,000 standing to its credit in open accounts. Of 
the sum total England has contributed 268,808,000 
Wales £2,000,000, Scotland £1,387,000, and Ti and 
£3,475,000. “Islands in the British Seas’—the Ohannel 
Isles and the Isle of Man—have £156,000 to them- 
selves. 

Tae Proce Impgriat’s WAtcH.—Strange things 
come to pass. Before the AE ah as prac started upon 
his ill-fated expedition to Zululand, he was presented 
by the Enpress Eugenie with a gold watch, beariag 
ie monogram “ N,” and made by a London tirm. After 
the unfortunate Prinee was done to death by his 

savage assailants, his body was despoiled, and the 
wath referred to formed part of the loot. Remark- 
able to say, the case of this watch ha% found its way 
back to the wakera. Six years ago it was sold by a 
alu on the South African diamond fields, and the 
mournful but precious memento has becn restored to 
the bereaved ex-empress. 


A Froatina [suanp.—One of the most picturesque 
and remarkable bodies of water in the world is 
Henry’s Lake, in Idaho, U.8.A. It ia situated in a 
depression in the Rocky Mountains called Targee's 
Pass. It has an area of forty equare miles, and all 
roand it rise snow-capped es some of them being 
the highest of the continent’s backbone. In the lake 
is w floating island three hundred feet in diameter. 
It has for its basis a mat of roots so dense that it su 

rts large trees anda heavy growth of underbrush. 

hese roots are covered with several feet of rich soil. 
The surface is solid enough to support the weight of a 
horse anywhere, and there are places where a house 
could be built. The wind blows the island about the 
lake, and it seldom remains twenty-four hours in the 
same place. 


Tuump-Nam Picrures.—In_ collections centuries 
old, to be seen in both China and Japan, are specimens 
of the most remarkable drawings in the world, pictures 
of all kinds drawn with the thumb nail. The nails of 
the thumb on the left hand of the artists of these 
are allowed to grow to an enormous length, sometimes 
to a foot or eighteen inches, and are then pared down 
to a pen-sha point. Dipping this oddly-constructed 

nin beautiful vermilion or sky-blue ink, the only 

inds of ink used in these sacred thumb-nail draw- 
ings, the artist gracefully outlines his_ work, 
Occasionally the bold touches from the studio of a 
master in this department of “high art” are life size, 
and are sketched by a few sweeps of the grtist’s arm. 
Like other pictures and aketohes of the ie these 
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£806,000 is spent weokly in England on relieving 
the poor. 

A FULL-GROWN eagle can consume two young lamba 
ata meal. 

Tue Khoran alphabet is phonetio, and so simple that 
anyone can learn to read it in a day. 

Frencu statesmen have offered a reward of 1,000 
francs for the best new athletic game. 


Six hundred and sixty British criminals have been 
executed since the accession of Qeen Victoria. 


Tue organs of sincl) in the turkey, vulture, and 
carrion crow are 80 delicate that they can scent their 
food for a distance of forty miles. 

Every year a layer of the entire sca, fourteen feet 
thick, is taken up into theclouds ; the winds bear their 
burden on to the land, and water comes down in rain 
upon the tields, to flow back through rivers. 


An Ancient Crook.—The famous clepsydra, or 
water clock, at Canton, China, that has been keeping 
time for 660 years without loss or irregularity, is an 
atlecting monument as viewed by a reverent or senti- 
mnental tourist. To the cold eye of renson it is only a 
arrangement of four stone jars set one above 
the other, an bial with troughs from which the 

ater runs drop by drop from one pot to another. In 
the lowest and smallest jar a wooden float supports a 
“brass rod that is lined and marked with Chinese 
characters, and as the brass rod rises through the 
-eover of the jar the course of the hours is seen. 


How rue Arass Make TEA.—The mistress of the 
tent, plneing a large kettle on the fire, wipes it care- 
fully with » horse’s tail, fills it with water, and throws 
in some coarse tra and a little salt. When this is 
int she tosses the tea about with a 
brass ladle until the liquor becomes very brown, und 
then it is poured off into another vessel. Cleansing 
the kettle as hefore, the woman sets it again on the 
fire in order to fry a paste of meal and fresh butter. 
Upon this the tea and some thick cream is poured, the 
ladle put in requisition again, and after a time the 
whole is taken off the fire and set aside to cool. Half- 
pst wooden mugs are handed round and the tea 
adled into them, this tea forming meat and drink, 
and satisfying both hunger and thirst. 


Strranag Evrgor or A Coto Oxinate. —Cases have 
been recarded of similar changes in man to those 
which animals inhabiting Arctic regions undergo. 
‘Thus Captain Markham, in his. account of a voyage to 
the Polar regions, says:—“It‘is a curious fact con- 


ly bnected with those who were for a lang time absent 


om their ships that the lmiy‘6n their faces was 
bleached quite white. The loswof ¢olour was gradual, 
and, though noticed, was never alluded to, each orie 
wmagining that his companion’s hair was turning 
rey from the eflects of the hardships and anxiety. 
t was only after their return to the ship that those 
possessing beards and moustaches discovered the 
change in their own hair. ‘lhe colour has gradually 
returned, and in about the same time that it had faded 
to white.” 


ReemMENTAL Funrs.—Some British regiments are 
very jealous of certain tunes, which tradition and 
association have connected with them. “ }))umbarton’s 
Drums” has been the quick-step march of the Royal 
Scots for over two handred years. The Mth Foot 
claim “Ca Ira” as their march ; the 32nd Foot, ‘One 
and All;” the Cheshire Regiment, “ Wha wadna Fight 
for Charlie,” in honour of Sir Chaites Napier, 
commanded them; the Rifle Bngade, “1’m Ninety- 
‘aul;” the 
ales” and 
“Men of Harlech i the 5th Lancers, “Let Erin 
Renember” and “The Harp that once thro’ Tara’s 
Halls ;” the 78th Highlanders, “My Pretty Brown 
Lass” and “The Relief of Lucknow ;” and the 12th 
tensors and 2ist Hussars, “Coburg.” The Scotch 

els 
partial to tunes of national extraction, and in England 

iments formed originally in countics, the nawes of 
which they still bear, have melodies applicable to the 
locality, and cling to them tenaciously, 

Makino A GeNeRAL—A Prussian officer serves five 

ears to begin with as a lieutenant with his regiment. 
This gives fim a working knowledge of the elementary 
duties of his profession. Then comes a three years’ 
training at the war academy, the high school for 
officors, founded in 18H), and finally placed, in 1872. 
under the superintendence of the chief of the general 
staff. After studying tactics and military history sub- 
jects, as well as geography, mathematics, and one or 
two modern languages, the young ollicer is eligible for 
service on the great general staff, and for commands 
varying in responsibility from that of a company to that 
of an eray corps. For officers of recognised capacity, 
regimental service alternates with employment on the 
general staff. A captain on the staff, after four years’ 
work, is transferred to a regiment, and « year or two 
later may again be selected for the staff as major. 
After a further term of staff service he will get com- 
mand of a battalion ; Be) PTEDS, return to the staff 
and afterwards be promoted to the command of a regi- 


10th Hussars, “God Bless the Prince of 


nent. From thig post he may ance more be selected 
for the bge become eventually major-general in 
¢ ofa brigade Thiz ie how geuerale ere made 
3] . 
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and Irish regiments of the British Hed are all: 


Tue very fisest brand of Havanacigars fetches £300 
ry Docnand in Paris. : 

Unpoatino land 
than very leve) soil. ~ 

One acre of land will comfortably support four 
ee on a vegetable diet. 

_ THE coinage of new words in the English language 
is said to amount to 1,000 words a roan 

Tue highest railway bridge in the United States is 
the Kineua viaduct on the Erie line, 305 feet Bigh. 

SHest ironisrolled so thin at the Pittsburgh i 
that 12,000 sheets are required to make 4 he 
in thigkness ; light shines as readily sheouakt Gas of 
these sheets as through ordinary tissue paper. ; 

A new illustration of the distances of the.etars is 
that it would take - ei eo Sige ng - 
400 years to spin a long ened; reae 

re! Grotactiog of on 


nearest star at the present rate 0 
# 155,000,000 miles per day. 


Perriryino Watrr.—In one or two parts of England 
there are wells whose waters petrify anything 
therein. The most remarkable of these ing 
cisterns are show places in the vales of ire. 
Water, strongly impregnated with lime springs 
surrounding hills, and is conveyed to the wells in 
where scores of jets distribute it in the form of 
Birds’ nests, baskets, cgBs pipes, the skeletons of bi 
and animals, etc., are slowly coated with limestone by 
the incessant full of the spray, and shown as specimens. 
of petritication. Enterprising showmen once got 
session of a well for the manufacture of a_ petrified. 

| body, but public opinion was so strongly against them: 
that they were driven from the seightanthosdl 


A SNAIL THAT WOULD NoT StaRyR—An Egyptian_ 
desert snail was received at the British Museum on. 
March 25th, 1846. The animal was not known ts be- 
‘alive, us-it had withdrawn into its shell, and the - 
specimen was according!) umined, mouth downward, 
on to a tablet, duly label ay and dated, and left toite . 
fato. Instead of starving, this contented gasteropod 
siniply went to sleep ina Stes way, and never woke - 
up again for four years. The tablet was then placed 
in tepid water, and the shell loosened, when the 
dotmant snail suddenly resuscitated hi 
walking about the basin, and finally sat for his por- 
trait, which may be seen of life-size in Mr. Woodward's . 
“ Manual of Mollusca.” Now, during these four years . 
the snuil had never eaten a mouthful of any f et 
he was quite as well and flourishing at the end o 
, period as.he had been at its beginning. 


Currositres oF MATRIMONY.—There are seventy 


ep any communications: with hor husband, or, con- 
versely, the husband’s relatives and his wife to speak 
to one another. Yet in the former case it is the hus- 
band who goes to live with his wife’s parents, and in 
the latter case the wife who goes to live in her has 
band’s home with his father and mother. ‘The native 
Andamanese women have a curious custom. When 
any of them are left widows the bereaved wife is accus- 
tomed ta procure the skull of her Jate husband and carry 
.it about with her suspended’ at hef side. She uses ‘it 
as a sort of treasure-box, lage in it her money, 
ewels, or any other valuable article she may have. 

tis a law of good society in China that young widows 
Never marry again. Widowhood is therefore held in 
the highest esteem, and the older the widow grows the 
wero agreeable does her position become with the 
people. Should she reach tifty years, she may, b 
applying to the Emperor, get a-sunt of sone with 
which tq buy a tablet, on which is engraved the sam 
of her virtues The tablet is placect over the door of 
the principal entrance to her house. 


PEARSON'S 
HURRICANE 
MATCH BOX, 


NO MORE AGONIZING STRUGGLES 
WITH THE LAST MATCH. 


THIS wonderful little invention is of such phenomena) simp)licit - 
require ab-olate’'y nu directions for 3 uso. Recaiice Speen wo ih a 
a a ander any atmosyheric conditions, ankbtormploy a safety, wax, or 
ordiuary match, instead of the ubjectionabie fusce, on the top ol-an 
omnibus, or fn other exposed places. 

Sb tistics prove that the moat frequent cause of fires te the throw- 
ing down of fusces, which, heshfes peigouirg the orer alight, by 
the evolution of carbonic aid gus, tue flavoug aus &ybaccu, 
and vitiauing the asmuspliere, peed age Dlio danger thre Pi 
atfit gluwfng, down arcas or ud thege fropdrtant erations - 
have led the manafact ute o- fd of fusees th be 
and other Buropwan coupirics. Th Bafey 


@ economy fees ut i 

Matches {» the place af Gagées Is ti taptes 
being exactly twenty times Chat of the former r But i _ UN aut 
by che wind maton can, This, 

Bos ts aged, 


S 


me Ip Iathye ta od 

a ards. TneSime One bo 
Re aie 
Verena ence, Get any fapcy dealer 
s Se mete am 
Boece : > a €d Theses 
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in better for the growth of crops 4 


whose customs forbid the wife’s relations to . 


. attention. 
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FICTION. 


Horums anp rus BicyoLz—Not long ago you 
ins, who is one of the highest ornaments oO} 
y, sacrificed his entire month’s salary for the 
of becoming a cyclist. He went in for one of 
Eee high machines, a8 he considered that a man looked 
far more imposing on one of thom than upon » safeby. 
He had never mounted a bicycle in his life, but on one 
he had managed, with the aid of o high ohair, 
climb on top of a horse, consequently he was con- 
fident that it: be ee eany matter for him to 
ep eed the difficalty of bicycle riding. : 
fuvited a few of his lady and gentlemen friends 
to be and see him ride, and the ved the 
invitation. He came out pushing his “ wheel,” as ho 
ealled it, in front of him, and was so dazzling in his 
club uniform that the ladies were forced to compli- 
ment him and insist on om immediate exhibition of 
ig skill. . 
kins explained to them that he was a novice, 
and that if his riding proved to bea little awkward they 
must excuse it, and they promisod todo so. He then 
vo the bicycle » rapid start, and, spreading his legs 
fics a ere frog, caped to the saddle, and he no 
aooner landed in it than the bicycle raised its heels, 
ehot him straight up in the air, and kicked him four 
times before he reached the ground. The ladies 
screaued slightly when they saw him rolling in the 


-dust and the bicycle trampling all over him, but he 


in a nervous and 


* imbly to his feet, and, 
jamped nnnbly to i t ‘brake was on” and 


embarrassed way, stated that the 
he had not noticed it. . . 
Anether start was made, and he jumped again for 
the saddle, but did not go fur enough, and landed on 
the backhone of tho bicycle, about six inches behind 
the sadd!e Tho shock mado his teeth rattle and his 
eyes balge ont tike a shrimp's, and before he had time 
to colfect his thoughts, the bicycle snddenly reared 
up in front, and balanced itself on its hind legs for a 
moment, and then threw Hopkins off its back, and 
wallowed with him on the pavement, and beat him on 
the head until two of his friends caine to his assistance 
and pofled it away. : 
n they picked him off the ground and placed him 
on his feet, his nose was bent like the letter K, and he 
tried to smile at them out of one cye. They saw ata 
glance that if he attemnted to fight another round 
with the bicycle, he would have to be carried home in 


@ wheelbarrow, and they advised him to postpone the ; 


ition of his skiN will another day; but ho posi- 


i refused, and said thet he had been struck, and, ; 


therefore, demanded immediate satisfaction. 

He continued to insist on riding the bicycle, until 
a& last his friends determined to let him havo hisown 
way, and one of them took the bicycle by the throat 
while anothor grasped it tirmly by the tail, and kept 
it quiet until ke had safely mounted, when they gave 
it a push and let it go. The ae weat whiazing 
along in rather an unsteady way for about severteen 
yacda, und Liopkias, with fire in his eye and teeth 

i mig eenclvs, begrn to think he had conquered the 
hoe ing. 

But suddenly the front wheel struck a little yellow 
dog that was playing in the street, and the next 
moment Hopkins spread his arms as if they had 
been a pair of wings, and, leaving the bicycle astern, 
darted through the air like a wid eagle bird. His 
friends saw the flash of his red stockings when he 
took his fight from the bicycle, and hastening to the 
spot, discovered that lhe had mysteriously disappeared. 
A halloo and yoW of distress, however, attracted their 
attention, and looking quickly round, they canzht a 
ghinpes of his legs sticking out of a neighbouring dust- 

in, and waving wildly. 

He was pulic.l ont of the ashes and other refuse, and 
conveyed home by tho kind-hearted proprictor of a 
furniture cart, and his physicians say he will be able 
to attend to Lusincss just as soon as they can get his 
neck twisted round to its proper place and his left car 
lifted from under his chin. 

—_——=+ 

Trey Never Srrak aS Taky Pass By.—Ever since 
the merry Christmas chimes filled the air with dceep- 
umes melody, one of our most popular young men 
has been wandering aimlessly about tho streets wear- 
ing upon his face a look so sad that it attracts unusual 
When asked by his friends what causes his 
rt RE he shakes his head and replics “ Nothing,’ 
and resumes his funereol gait. Some think him 
Jabonring under a hidden sorrow, and others avow 
that the cankerworm of remorse for some concealed 
crimo is gnawing at his heart. The truth has at last 
leaked out, and Viera it is, 

Our young friend was desperately in love with one 
of Eve's fairest daighters, and for a Christinas present 
peerens to givo ber a fine sealskin clonk. On 

ristmas Evo he went to a fashionablo drapers, told 
8 polite and perfumed assistant what he meant to do, 
and asked to be shown sumething in the desired linc. 
A selection was soon made, lave ina box, and noat!y 
tied alg asking the calico assassinator to lay it 
aside for a short tino the young man left the shop to 
dress for the visit. 

After he had gone out the slecping fiend of mischief 


at the assistant’s heat roused up and led him in the 
commission of a trick so heinous, that it would cause 
the lost souls that roam the dark Plutonian shores to 
blush with shame. P-oducing a box similar to the one 
ra¥ ies the cloak rie Lr placed, ne filled. ger 
old news re, and on the put a pair o 
flannel weste of the feminine gender. Then he tied up 
the package neatly, wrote the youpg mans name on 
it, and went home to supper. . 3 P 

The young man presently came in, picked up his 
box, and with a light, joyous mae © led his way to 
the house of his inamorata, whist: “Tf ever I cease 
to love.” He was affectionately w med, and, after 
a few moments’ conversation, said: 

“T have brought mw dusting a Christmas present, 
and I bring it to her frei; with a love as pure as 
ever welled up in the heart of man. In making o 
selection, I had my chosen one’s comfort ever before 
my eyes, and [ think you will readily agree with me 
that what I have brought yor will not only shelter 
your fair form from the storms and frosts, bat will 
also attract marked attention every time you exhibit 
it in the streets. Men and women who see it 
fitting to your beautiful figure will turn and gaze 
after you as you prornennde the street, im) Hed by a 
power which they cannot resist. They will not only 
admire its neat fit, but the handsome colour, as the 

arment bends and waves with the motion of such 8 
ovely form, How my heart beat with pleasure while 
selecting the present, when I thought how charming 
you would look with it on, I have here a few verses 
which I composed for the occasion, and I hope you 
will preserve them as a memento of the joyous event. 


“My Mary's Cremrmas Girt. 


“ IIxpe at my darling’s feet I lay, 
A tribute of my love— 
A love as bright as summer's day, 
Or shining sun above. 


“Tt is no jewel rare I bring 
From Afric’s distant mine, 
It will not to the finger cling, 
But to the form divine. 


“And oft I pray that you may wear 
It many, many years, 
And that its bosom fair may ne’er 
Le stained with fulling tears. 


“ Encased in this no wintry blast 
Can chill my darling's form ; 
The winds may howl in fury past, 
And still she will be warm. 


“When buttoned tightly, Mary dear, 
The frost will seek in vain 
My loved one’s form to get anear 
And sting with cruel pain, 


“ Accept it from your loyal Johan, 
Who brings tho gift to thee, 
And every time you put it on 
I pray you think of me. 


“And now, my darling, I have but one request to 
make, which is, that my hand may be the first to 
since the beautiful garment upon your fair form, 

et me put ib on you with a lover's blessing. Arise, 
ny beloved, and let us seo how it tits.” 

He had becn undoing the package, and as the maiden 
rose to her feet with a proud and lovely smile, he 
removed the lid. Thinking the red flannels were placed 
over the cloak to protect it, he caught one up, and it 
unfolded and hung before her in all its scarlet 
grandeur. 

With a piercing scream she sank to tho floor in a 
swoon; and with every hair on end, and his blood 
frozen with horror, the miserable man fled out into 
the darkness—out under the cold and silent stars— 
and he yet wanders up and down the street with an 
aching heart, mentally praying that death may soon 
come and blot from the nemory the experience of that 
wretched moment. 


a 


“Ts this a cool neighbourhood in summer ?” 

“Js it? Well, 1 should say it was! There isn't a 
man in the neighbourhood who doesn’t help himself to 
my flowers and lawn-mower without so much as by 
your leave.” 


—— 


Frrst Street Faker: “It's ashame, Bill, to think 
that anyone would swindle a poor, hard-working man 
that way.” 

Second Street Faker : “ Why, what’s the trouble ?” 

First Street Faker : “Here, | worked hard for half 
aday painting up a sparrow into a red-headed Belgian 
canary, and I'm blowed if the feller lL sold it to didn’t 
give me a counterfeit half-crown for it.” 


———— ie 


Loe or te Law: “What do you mean, sirt 
You said distinctly, when I asked you the price of 
your ducks, they were SHEP I liked. Well, half-a- 
crown a pair's the price I like, and there's the money ; 
and they're legully mine, 1s you'll find to your cost, if 
you're foolish enough to summon me.” Puts ducks 
into bag, and walks off, leaving worthy tradesman 
dumbfounded.) ; 


eset, tT RE ee 
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Just 8).—* Look here, I don’t thi 
fellow you intreduced me to the other 
just cheated me out of a lot of money at cards.” 
“ All right, my dear Soy, datas I tall 
eoquaintance 


gain upon 
——go—___ 
A Stow Taam.—Conductor: “ 


Passenger : “Beg pardon; I will go in I did not 
the tram was in motion.” 
—_—-}e—___ 


Jupag (severely): * Young woman you are oa 
with playing ‘The Bogie Man’ until your victim died 


in agony. 
Prisoner : “It:was in self-defence. He persisted in 
explaining cricket to me against my express wish.” 
udge (to warder): “ Re the prisoner.” 


—— 


Tus conversation had turned on people who were 
skilfyl in imitating animals. 

7 Your stories aro very Satroordinery, tlemen,” 
said a listener who was not remarkable for a strict 
adherence to facts, “but I once had a friend who 
ois so well that—” 

“Well?” 


“The sun rose by him.” 
jes 


A COLONEL in the French army who had a great eyo 
for neatness, but not much of an ear for music, took 
occasion one day to conrpliment his bandmaster on 
the appearance of his men. 

“Their untforms are neat,” said the colonel, “and 
their instroments aro nicely polished and kept in 
order, but thero is one improvement I must insist 
apon. 

“ What is it, colonel 7” 

“You must tram your men, when they perform, to 
lift their fingers all at exactly the same time and at 
regular intervals on their instruments, so—one, two | 
one, two!” 

—_— 


Two costermongers the other day claimed individ- 
vally the ownersip of a donkey, and as the case was 
one calling for friendly arbitration rather than judicial 
interferenve, tho judge recommended the suitors to 
go awny and settle the matter between them. His 
lordship's kindly meauing seems to have been mis- 
understood, for in the course of half-an-hour or 60 the 
“oosters” returned inte Court, one of them with 
eyes blackened and-his face out and bleeding, and the 
other in nstate of excitement betokening the author- 
ship of his friend's injuries. The judge learned when 
it was too late, that his advice had been accepted in 
its Whitechapel sense, and that the two men had 
belabouved ench other until one of them resigned the 
donkey to save his own person, 

—_——__-sjo——_— 


Tae other morning a man received a letter. On 
opening it out dropped a draft for £2,000, and his heart 
stopped beating as Iie read the letter, and saw it was 
from Melbourne, and signed “Your unnatural but 
penitent Uncle.” He gave a wild shriek of exultation 
and sank senseless tothe ground. When herevived he 
rushed to the nearest shops, and couldn’t wait until 
the bank opened, lit ran about buying new furniture, 
new clothes, new cirpets, glass, bonnets for his wife 
and dresses for his girls, and half-crown drinks for him- 
self. When nine o'clock came, and ho entered the 
dank, he found a man there inside the window who 
was sulliciently composed to read the draft through 
with an equal mind, and explained that he could not 
pay £2,090 on it, because it was merely an advertise- 
ment of Diffendorfer’s Peripatetic Pain Annihilator. 
It took that man until six o'clock in the evening 
to countermand the orders he had given before nine 
o'clock a.m., and then he forgot half of them, and his 
wifo hnd to stand at the front gate all the afternoon, 
turning away delivery waggons that came backing up 
to the pavement with new things. 


PEARSON'S SOAP. WORE PRIZES. 


TAR result of the competition, in which TREN SOVEBRRIONS were offcred 
for the ten hest enagrams ou the words PEARSON'S TOLLKT 5U4P LS THB 
LEvT, will, we hopo, be announced the week atter next. 


We now offer Ten More Prizes of £1 each to the ten 
senders of the best anagrams on the words PEarson’s 
Tomer Soap I8 THE BgsT that reach us by or before 
the last Monday in August. 


Competitors may send any nuinber of anagrams so long as each one ts 
voconpanied by @ sepavate coupon, They should write just thelr 
anagram and game and a:idrees 1 ngthways o:: a hal:-sheet of uote-p ’ 
and serd it with the coupon. Sepurate anagrams may be sont IE 
tog--ther or separately. Coupons from circulars tne same colour a3 the 
wrapper of the paper are mark. d “ cxnoolle.:,” and do net conier the 
right to enter the competitiun, for these ciroulars are used on'y as 
a i\versements. The proper coupons are on the circu‘ars WRAPPRD 
ROUND KACA CAKB OF Soar. Competitions should be marked ‘' S04P.” 

Ingntre at omce of your chemist ov grocer for PKANSON'S SOAP. Sole 
makora :— M-sers. pesos @ BimPsox, of Wakefivid. who supply the 
trate oply, paying carriage ou luts of five gross apd upwards. Small 
quantities can be obtalued by the trae frow wholcsale grocer through: 
out the kKingtom. If Pee cannot Pearson's Svap trom your loval 
chemist or gr ovr, Biodiy commaunicaue with Messrs. Hod & 
Siapson's Loncon agama MH. osovrr MacrmeRson, BE a 
House, Rarsbeap, E.C. 


Wuxx pipes 
Ava. 1, 1801 


BIG BUSINESSES.—HV. 


WHERE JAM COMES FROM. 


A Viser ro Masses. & Carvers & Sons’ Facrory. 


A rent dive was floating upon the topmost 
stone of the new shaft of Messra Chivers’ works, 
marking the Intest dovelopmeat of this enterprising 
firm, oI arrived there one brilliant morning but 
week. My destination was Histon, a vill some 
four mites north of Cambridge, and it is here that the 
tirst home-grown fruit jam works established in this 
country are situa’ 

The place was not diffoult to find, and even had [ 
not seen the fultory from the carriage window, I should 
have been led thither—I was going to say by the nose 
—by the sweet pungent odour of boiling atrawherries. 
Messrs. Chivers’ works cover over 50,000 square foet af 

rouud, and extensive additions are naw in progress. 

ey have a siding froin the station, from whence thay 
dispatch their goo to all parts of the country. ‘the 
strawberry pickivg was just then in full swing, and I 
watched, with watering mouth, basket after et 
brought in from the tield ready for transference to the 
am pot. 
: re there ix ono thing about Messra. Chivera’ jam 
very important to remember, which is that it 1 jam. 
‘the tirm might very well take a leaf out of the Loak 
of tea mercbunts, and accentuate the quality of their 
wares by advertising them as coming “direct from 
the garden to the cousumer.” People like things pure, 
and they object to a hotch-potch of beetroot and 
pickted parsnips, which, with fruit anything but fresh, 
or clean picked, and a little flavauring, too often 
makes up a sort of pot au seu which passes under the 
synonym of jan. 

Messrs. Chivers’ jam is whole fruit, and the scep- 
tical are allowed to see the process of manufaeture for 
themselves. The strawberry suffers from no inter- 
mediate meddling. It goes direct inta the boiling pan 
trom the fingers of the picker, save for a brief respite 
while stalks and other redundant appendages are re- 
moved. It is then mixed with retined sugar, and 
gently stirred while it Lubbles and boils for a periad 
of from five to ten winntes, 

This is really all the manufacture nocessary, and it. 
is uo wonder that people who object to jam, unless it 
is home made, tind this firm's productions as pleas- 
ing to the taste as those of their own coak. And 
if any further evidence were nevessary, surely it is to 
he faund in the fact that the Chivers eat the work of 
their own hands, without fancy or favour. 

The fluid jam is now poured into clean copper tins 
t» cool, whence it is tra sferred to a can with a 
capacious spout, from which it is emptied like as from 
a water-pot into the glass jars arranged in piles upon 
the ffoor. A covering is now dabbed upon the jam, 
which is conveyed to the store-room to receive final 
touches in the way of fastening and labels before being 
set aside for export. 

Seme idea of the immense number of Pag pre- 
pared each day may be gathered from the fact, that 
during the present seasou the work goes on from early 
inarn till dewy eve, the day’s labour heing regulated b 
the amount of picking dono. From four am. unti 
sunset, aneren of nen, women, and children from 
Histon and the surroundivg villages toil among the 
plantations, and the whole of their day’s work has to be 
Mnmnipulated by the hands indoors. ‘The wen toil 
in relays, the cleetric ight, with which the whole 
of the premises is fitted, enabling them to labour far 
into the night. 

I found a plurality of visitors in the jam-making 
departmeat wheu I avrived ; they were the bees. ‘They 
had been led to the spot by the same nasal intuition 
as myself, and they appcared to find strawberries and 
sugar very wuch to their taste. — But their depreda- 
tions are being stopped. ‘The factory windows are 
being covered witha thin wire gauze, on the far side 
of which the bee may in future look but nat touch. 

Besides jam-making, Messrs. Chivers are largely 
engaged in the manufacture of tablot jellies, jelli 
and bottled fruit, the former of which are justly fam 
for their excellent quality and delicious favour. The 
price, too, puts them within the reach of the humblest 
domestic financier. They are as pure as the jam, bein 
flavoured, not by cheniical tricks, but by the essence o 
the fruit itself. It is no wonder, therefore, that, with 
such features to recommend thew, Chivers’ jellics 
should have become as familiar as the alphabet to 
culinary folk. 

Tho fruit-bottling trade comes on when the rush 
occasioned by strawberries is over, and this, with 
sweet-making, keeps the indoor hands in active employ- 
ment during the winter months. I saw some fruit 
being bottled, and very fresh, clean, and wholesome it 
looked. 

This, too, goes direct into the bottle from the garden 
after it has been examined, when the battle is filled up 
with pure water taken from an artesian well. 
it a cork, which apparently is twice the size of the 
neok, is forced, and o wire, doubled over and bound, 


keeps it in place. Theso precautions are amply neces- 
sitated by the next operation to which the bottles 
are subjected—that of boiling. This is done by placing’ 
them in a tank of cold water, operated upon by steam 


Into | 
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vp toa certain point, when the fruit becomes in a fit 
state for the storehouse. 
From bottled freit we tern to marmalade and sweets 


ere Brothers, to 
whose admini and sterling business-like 
meal ities the rapid growth of the firm is mainly due, 
waa enabled te take a drive road the farm, and see 
ere Ss ee in peogress. I furgat that | had 
come to sod 8, big business és we howled along through 
ercharda laden with danwen and plum and cherry, and 
theough plantation after plantation of raspberry canes 


re — af the erat Bax and ue ccaseless 
Te of bees, te say nethéag of the ight in being 
able to sit dewn and take one's till and refill of the 
most ua etrawberries I ever tasted in my li 
made me think I had indeed at last come to that lan 
whereof the ate speaka—a land of pure delight, 
of idienesa, and hal: and sweet content, “where it is 
always afternoen.” ¢ it was only a momentary 
i ton, and i had to get up and discourse to Mr. 
Chivers jear., of prices per pound, and the pleasures of 
& wee season. 
_ Some seventy or eighty women and girls were work- 
ing ia one field, and formed a pretty sight in their 
big bed calour, some picking, others at the weigh- 
ing tahles counting their gaina As we drove homa 
again Mr. Chivers showed me the old tumble-down 
barn wherein the tiret efforta of the firm at jam 
making were cancentrated, and it is a significant fact 
that here was preduced the first fruit-farn: jama in the 
country. 

The bistery of Mr. Chivers’ work is interesting as 
showing what good, sterling, Saxon common-sense and 
entorprise can accomplish, ge wi if there are zona 
to whom sueh talents may deac He began with 
a few aores, and used to travel two nighta an the road 
to Covent Garden Market. Thia paid, but it did not 
pay well enough. Mr. Chivers tried Sopemegst e10w 
Ing on a Lig scula, and eventually he turned his atten- 
tion to fruit. 

An orchard, through which I drove, was thirty 
years ago a bare and barren field. It is now a paradise 
of fruit But even fruit-growing for export was not 
enough, and then Mr. Chivers hit on the nappy idea of 
distributing bis fruit in small quantities to all parts of 
the country. Hoe has put the enterprise upon a firm 
and lasting foating, and now leaves the main manage- 
ment ta younger 

After all, the size of this big busincas is not to be 
measured by floorage. If you monsure it wd the extent 
over which its operations extend it would form the 
biggest business of its kind in the world. Messrs. 
Chivers possess some five hundred aores in all, and 
although this ie not all given to fruit growing, year by 
year sees some inroad made upon the fields af corn and 
wheat. As things are going on, there will not, a 
few years hence, be left a single corn stalk upon the 
estate. 


[Articles under the above heading appear at intervals 
of about a month.} 


———_3-__ 


Mss. Wurst_er (who has just seen Mrs. Wiggins go 
dawn the steps in a sensational manner): “What in 
the woeld did you tell her, Kate ?” 

Kate: “ Yeu told me to give her an evasive answer, 
ma'am, about yer being at home, so I just slapped her 
cheek, and slurmnmed the door in her face.” 

—_»o—___ 


It is said that the only time a man wishes he is a 
woman is when he is in a crowded tramcar. This is 
not so. A man never wishes himself a woman except 
when he sees a woman kissing a pretty girl, or else 
when, having no money in his pocket, he unexpected! 
runs across a party of friends who expect him to stan 
treat. 


Mr. Looxgr was at dinner, anda servant-boy, latel 
engaged, was pending ai @ tray of liqueurs in dif- 
ferent-sized glasses. ing in the middle of an anec- 
dote to his neighbour, he mechanically held out his 
hand towards the tray, but, as people often do when 
they are thinking of something else, he did not take 
a glass. The boy thought he wis hosilating which 
Kiqueur he would have, and, like a good little fellow, 
wishing to help his master, he pointed to one particu- 
lar glass, and whispered : 

“That's the fullest, sir t” 

—_—_~»fo—__. 

“ Don't you want to go to the better world, Tommy?” 
asked a Hammersmith Sunday-school teacher of the 
new scholar. 

“No, mum,” promptly replied the frank little fellow. 

“And why Spe Ol a Ae 

es Oh, when I die I want to go where a fellow can 


t. 

“ Well, my boy, you can reat there.” 

“But in that song we sung it said we'd all shine 
there, I got eneugh of that here—I'm a shoeblack, 


mum.” 


various nations of the the 
spets on Luna's silver shield dail the shapes tata wae 
ere ge baaly them. 

n the whole o: tern Asia the those 
spots a rabbit or a hare ; i sagen a06 @ 
hare pounding rice in a mortar. Siamese also 
perceive in part of the moon a hare, in another part a 
oman oe the Cpe The North Suietien 

ndians, too, strangely enough, see a growing animal. 
Qn the ansient monuments ia Central Amerion the 
moon appears as n jar or shelJ, whence a rabbif-abaped 
animal is springing. Ip South America, an the cna- 
trary, a human figure is seen. Tradition, from the 
days of tho bncas, relates that a yesng girt fell in love 
with the moon, sprang iuto it, ‘and was held captive 
there. ‘The Samoan Islandera-perceive a woman with 
a child. Many ether soutlorn nations see a human 
figure, usually an old woman who spins or carries 
eee 

_ The Esquimaux have a thoro national tradi- 
tion. One day lls the eile a es hia sister, 
the sun ; but when be bad caught ber the sua turned 
and smeared his face with twaces af which 
remain. One of the probes of Navth-Weatern India, 
who regard the monthly disappearance of the maou 
burning, have connected the spots with this idea, pe | 
believe them to be the reuaius of ashes. 

The Scandinavians have u legend of their own. Ac- 
cording to them the moon once carried off two children 
as they came from the wator bearing ajar. They oan. 
still be seen with it, 

Some of the beliefs about the waning moon are alse 
very singular. The Dakota Indians, for instance, be- 
lieve that the moon is knawed by mice. The 
nesians think that the spirits of the dead are nourished 
by it. The Hottentats imagine that she sugera fram 
headaches. When they pee tao severe she covers ber 
heac with her hands and hides it from our eyes, 
superstition of the Esquimaux is very 
istic. When the moon has pursued her course three 
weeks she grows weary and hungry ; retiring, she 
heartily, hke an Esquimaux who has an angie 8 
of food ; so for a fortnight she gradually increases in 
size, until she again sails round and beautiful 


the heavens. 
$= 
Employer (angrily): “ are you throwing thane 
Gelso aiid ong 0S GPE 
etry : ell, gav’nor, whab . 
peaple does as J gives ‘em to. So it’s only aaviag 
ime. 
so —- 
a are sonnets to an eyebrow, 
oe are sasens | to a shoe ; 
re are madrigals to maidens 
Whose blood and hose are blue ; 
There are ballads to the duirymaid 
Bit cus cont prance cis 
ut w t writear 
Gr an wheat the. cook ? a 


“ Anp when in after ma bad said a learned counsel in 
the Court, “ we meet exreund the aacial h 
when I shall no longer oppressed by the heat 
burden of the day, and you, gentlemen, find your- 
selves in other scenes than this, at rest from arduoys 
Jabours, then we will talk together of bygone times, 
and may you be able to say that the first thing you 
did on returning to the jury-room was to unanimously 


‘| agree that yau could place no reliance whatever upon 


the testimony of that wan Smith.” 


A wine merchant, or rather manufacturer, was: 
recently condemned to pay a heavy fine for adulters- | 


tion. After the sentence he asked the chemist how 
he could have been s0 positive that the wine was a 
fabrication. 

“ Because it did not contain an atom of bitartrate of 
potash, which is to be found in all natural wines,” 
replied the man of science. 

“Thanks for the information,” returned the trades- 
man; “the next time you analyse my wines you will 
find some.” 


NOW ON SALE. 


PEARSON'S PERPLEXER. 


TRY TO DO IT. 


Tues is no concealed mechanism. The whole thing 
consists of a short rounded atick, from which hang a cou 

f atrings, and ta each of these is attached a metal 

he ‘* perplexing ” of the business js to aq manip 
the discs that one shal! revolve in one direction, one in 
other. Nothing uld be mere simple—once you get hdld 
of tha way it is dane. 

ay secty Ser puaineuise get cpp Peryplezer for 

ou from the wholesgle agents, Mcssrs. CAVE & EaSTERLING 
Redercan Street, Lendete | EC ‘ 


The Price is only one Penny. 


Pe ee 
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Tue following seems to us the best article to hand 
this w 


The sender, 


Mr ARTHUR W. MANCELL, 
47, Taisttewaite Roap, 
Cuarton, Lonpon, 


has therefore been forwarded a cheque for Two 
Guineas. 


BEAUTIFUL NORWAY. 


To those who want a thorough change amongst some 
of the most magnilicent scenery and primitive people 
in Earope, Norway—glorious Norway —the land of the 
fjord, fjeld, and fos, the country of the old Vikings— 
offers unrivalled attractions ; and, lest those of limited 
means should think such a trip too expensive, let me 
assure them at the outset that a fortnight’s holiday, 
from London to London, inclusive of all fares, hotel 
bills, and every other item of expense, can be comfort- 
ably managed, without stinting, for £12. So from any 

rt of the kingdom the cost cannot be much greater. 

‘o those living in the North of England it would pro- 
bably be less. 

e were a party of three. We went from London 
to Newcastle by boat, and from Newcastle to Bergen 
by the Norge, a very coinfortable passenger steamer, 
the meals on board being served in the Norwegian 
atyle. 

ks we approached Bergen the coast-line became ex- 
tremely picturesque. On landing we made our way to 
Smely's Hotel, and then visited the antiquated fish- 
market and other sights of the town, with the novelt 
which steals over one in a first visit to a strange land. 
The peapls are extraordinarily polite, the custom of 
raising the hat being even more universal than in 
France. Another noticeable practice is that yoar 

rter or car-driver, if satisfied with what you pay 

im, invariably lara hands with you. 

Uur first dinner in Norway consisted of soup, salmon 
cutlets, roast mutton, ptarmi 
many varieties of cheese, g 
and coffee as as Paris can produce. This isa fair 
example of the meal, and one need never starve in 
Norway. The liquor laws are rather strict here, and 
it is ditficult to obtain spirits) The trade is in the 
hands of the Government, which licenses a few houses 
in each town, and no man is allowed to drink more 
than three or four glasses of beer in one place. All 
profit above 5 per cent. goes towards the making of 
_ roads and bridges, and intoxication is rarely met 
with. 

It seems very curious to us at first to go to bed while 
it is still daylight. During the summer months it is 
practically never dark here, and we had to draw all 
the curtains to obtain some semblance of night. 

e next day we took the steamer for one hundred 
and eighty miles eareagh the sublime Hardangerfjord, 
one of the finest in Norway, to Odde (Presteguard’s 
Hotel). We passed a whale on the way, which caused 
quite a commotion of curiosity amongst the passengers 
on board. 

There was a Rassian on the steamer who said he had 
made a note that Norway is a country inhabited by 
Englishinen, which is about true. No one need hesi- 
tate to come on account of the language, for all the 
natives speak English more or less, and beyond a 
sprinkling of Swedish and Germas tourists, Engiisn- 
men are met cvery where 

Our further trips were to the beautiful Buer glacier, 
and to the Skjoeggedalsfos, described in the guide- 
book as “the finest cataract in Europe.” ‘This is a 
somewhat dillicult excursion, but for vast imposing 
Majesty and impressive solitude, the gigantic fall has 
no rival. Norway boasts the tinest waterfalls in the 
world, and they are so frequent that, unless of excep- 
tional volume or height, one passes them without com- 
ment. 

I can lardly describe the beautiful fjords, which are 
long inland branches of the sea, several thousand feet 
in depth, and presenting all the beautiful colouring of 
the Swiss Inkes, enframed in a savage grandeur of 
rock and glacier. herd are the highways of this pet 
of the country, and the only means of getting from 
village to village ot the banks is by boat. ood 
rowing boat can be purchased for 30s. or 40s., and for 
a day's hire only 50 Ore (say 61d.) is charged. 

The more we see of Norway the more we like the 
inhabitants. The men have an open honest way with 
them, and Jook you full in the face with a clear eye, 
treating you asan equal. As for the girls and children 
they wre always smiling, happy, and clean. One cannot 
but feel at home in the country, and it is in possible 
to experience greater kindness any where. 

It is not a were superticial kindness, which may be 
only another name for politencss as one sometimes 
meets in France ; it is not the so-called kindness that 


n, cold tongue, a great 
bottled beer, and pastry 


is regulated by the amount of the tip, which is ao often 
experienced in England: but it is a truc, genvine 
fakors courtésy which ie extended ae a matter of course 


to every stranger without thought of recompense. In 
some of the out-of-the-way ele eustomary 
atuity was refused with native dignity. Oh, happy, 
novent land, what a contrast to our experience of 
swallow-tailed fleecers ! 
From Odde we kook the steamer to Fong we 
niticent panorama of gorgeous scenery the whole 
way. Next tay we started on foot for Vas. Most 
ple travel in little carrioles drawn by a pony, which 
nows its way often better than the driver does, and 
can be managed by the moat timid of ladies. ; 
When driving in this country, it is quite a mistake 
to cry “ Woa!” if you want a horse to stop. The poor 
animal does not understand English any more than you 
understand Norwegian. ‘The correct sound isa trilling 
of the letter R. A Yankee was driving down a steep 
pass at a breakneck speed, and remarked to his com- 
nion, “ Urrrrre-r-r, huw hot it is!” The intelligent 
horse at once stopped dead short, and the Yankee, 
taken olf his guard, was shot over the animal's head 
into the road—a practical lesson in the Norwegian 
language which he did not soon forget, I guess. 
Our route was from Voss to Stalheim (Stalheim’s 
Hotel), and then to Gudvangen (Helland’s Hotel) where 
we saw the silvery Kilsfos descending 1,850 fect into 
the valley, and said to be the bighest waterfall in the 
world. The Naerodal and Naerofjord are two of the 
most renowned spots in Norway. The latter is an 
arm of the sea about a quarter of a mile wide, 
enclosed by sheer precipices 5,000 fect high. Farin- 
houses are dotted stout on the mountains, and it is a 
fact that mothers tie their children to the doorpost to 
prevent them falling into the sea below. Our return 
was by rail to Bergen, steamer to Newoastle, and train 
to London, having travelled approximately 2,000 miles. 
The actual cost of the trip is appended ; and I shall 
be most pleased to give any farther information to 
anyone a ns may be interested in the subject :— 


£a. a. 
London to Newcastle by steamer (saloon)... 012 0 
Newcastle to Bergen by steamer (return 
saloon), including four days’ food ... ~ 6 00 
Bergen to Odde and Eide, steamer (saloon) 011 6 
Voss to Bergen, rail(third class)... ww 0 4 06 
Newcastle to London, rail (third class) 12 6 
Hotel bills and sundries eng oe «. 410 0 
Two weeks’ holiday in Norway for ... £12 0 0 


HOLipaY HAuNTS have been published aa follows :--NO. 1. A NORMAN 
FISHER VILLAGER \HuNPLEUR). No. 2. THE GEM OF THE IRISH Ses 
SL@ OF Man). No. 3 A TRaMP THROUGH WSATPHALIA AND 
URINGIA. No. 4. A CORNISH FISH&R VILLAGB (LOGE). No. 5. TWO 
Burtuns IN BaRitrany. No. 6 A VILLAGB ON THB DEVUN Coasr 
(.YNMOUTH). NO. 7. JERSEY. NO. & A MIN(A?UR® SWITZERLAND a? Hows 
(NUIDVERDALB, YORKS) NO. 9. TO NIAGARA AND Mack IN 21 Days POR 
£21. No. 10. THB QUESN OF THB HB&BRIDES (LEWS) No. 1L Tue 
ARDENNES, No. 32. KILEER (A VILLAGE ON THB ATLANTIC) 
Ore moonlight night a happy boy 
Of cherries stole a peilfyt a 
The farmer quickly turned his joy 
Into a sorrow baleful. 


And while he roared it came to pass 
A settled fact the boy learned— 
That berng tanned by inoonlight was 
Far worse than being sunburned. 
—————fo-—____ 


SuicHTLY ELEVATED Man (in his room at a hotel, 
preparing to retire):—" What’s this? ‘Don’t blow 
out gas.” All right. If the lan’lord wants’er burn all 
night it’s nothing to me. What’s this tacked on to the 
door? ‘Rules of the house. All gas burned after 
}Zo'clock p.m. willbe charged for.’ ‘That's the game 


is it! Daresn’t blow “. out, and yet got to pay for i 
if it burns after mitnicit, have 1? I'd like to eee any 

} landlord get ahead «i ui like that.” (Empties water- 
jug on gas jet, and crawis into bed.) 


——— 

A CLERGYMAN had a big dog, named Watch, whom 
he was in the habit of taking to church. One Sunday, 
in the midst of an impressive sermon, the preacher 
repeated in an earnest, eloquent manner, the words 
“Watch ! watch! watch! I say !” when rustle, rustle, 
bounce came his big dog, almost into his very arms, 
Honest Watch had been sitting with his eyes fixed as 
usual on the minister. At the first mention of his 
name Hp went his ears, and his eyes kindled ; at the 
second he was still more deeply moved ; at the third 
he obeyed, and flew completely over pew-rail and 
pulpit door with leaps that did equal honour to his 
musoular powers and his desire to obey. 


NOTICE. 


We wish our readers to contribute the articles und«: the heading 
Ho:ipaY HAUNTS. They must be nut less than 1,000 wuids (or a colamu 
of the paper) in length, and we shall pay Two GoinBas for the best to 
haud every week, publishing it with the author's name and address, 
Cowpettions shuuld be marked ‘‘ Huliday ” on the enveiupes. 

The articlos must of course be origina’, and the actual experiences of 
readers during boli trips. There is no reasun why anybody ehould 
uot pry for the prize, for we shall not study literary etyle so much as 


jatter. 
So thal each werk award the prize to the competition whieh seems 
to we of most general interest and utility. It would Qe well fer cam- 


titura to give what tufurmatiun they cao cost of the 
tripe of which write. 
* We du not 


e any responsibility with regard to the gafe re 
of Uisuibeble % se 


though every care wili Be im to seod’ back 
Slab which stemaped exrslopee arc emaloeed. ae eee <a be 


. 


Wen gnpiro 
Ava. ‘189%. 


—__— 


THE ANTICS OF IOEBERGS. 


No one who has ever seen a grand, stately iceberg 
on “its solemn southward warch” would ever credit 
the floating islands of ice with undignified capers and 
erratic movements, so impressive is the air of awful 
stillness and almost slow aolidity that surrounds 
these colossal children of cald climates. Still, a great 
mountain of ice will sometimes vary its monotonous 
movements of steady driftin by turning somersaults 
and double somersaults, pi uitling about until it 
looks like some huge hippopdtamus\ with skin of snow- 
white whiteness, wallowing in the waters of the 
northern sea. 

I have seen but one such overturning of these moving 
mountains of marble, and it looked as if the “great 
waters of the deep wero breaking up,” ard the 
end of all things had come. Huge green waves went 
thundering by as if a hurricane wight have Leen 
howling for Renae across the sea that but a few 
minutes before had been as motionless as a mill pond. 
Flying flecks of foun: dashed down from dizzy heights 
above, and the slippery sides are almost covered with 
cascades formed from the waters that had been lifted 
up by the rapidly-overturning berg, and that when it 
had settled back again rushed over it to rejoin the 
water in which it rocked its way towards quietness, 

‘Lhe tirst intimation we had of the coming-on of the 
convulsion was a dull shock from under the water 
against our ship’s side, as if a submarine blast had 
been exploded, and a moment afterward a huge rising 
of the sea near one side of the iccberg was apparent. 
Through this vast lake of uplifted waters broke a 
snow-white mass of ice that had becn detached from 
the huge crystal mountain far down in the ocean’s 
depths, and that came whirling to the surface with a 
swiftness that seemed to lift it half-way out ot the sea, 
and which kept it spinning and splashing for full tive 
minutes ufterwards, beside the enormous parent mass 
from which it had broken loose to assume an inde- 
pendent existence of its own, 

The release of this portion from its frozen fetters far 
below had disturbed the “ stable equilibrium "—as the 
learned scientists would say —of the greater and parent 
berg, aud a moment afterward it began its stupendous 
swaying, as if soine earthquake were influencing it 
from beneath, until in one ot its ool careenings it 
fell over and seemed to bury itself in a mass of miik- 
like foam, as if a thousand demons were drowning in 
the lashed waters of the green sea, and sending tre- 
mendous tidal waves tearing ucross the depths which 
would have engulfed the Great Eastern had she been 
near, and which made the sea in the neighbourhood of 
the disturbance seem as though it were being driven 
. & state of fury by the wildest gule that Boreas ever 

ew. 

It sank for a second only, and then rupidly reap- 
peared with a creamy crest that in shalluw sheets of 
white poured down the perpendicular sides of the 
mighty glacial giant that was trying so hard to find a 
quiet rest in his watery bed. oe to the ship that 
has ventured too near one of these monsters of j 
just as it has taken a notion to give a display ofits . 
Arotic antics. If one of these vast masses ig frozen ; 
water fell upon it, it would disappear as swiftly as a 
stone dropped into a well, while the mere agitation of . 
the sea resulting from the overturning of an iceberg is 
sutticient to engulf any ship. 

But of all the curious capers cut by these colossal ; 
masses of ice none is more singular, not even their 
somersaults, than one I saw being performed in the _ 
entrance of Hudson Strait. A furious gale was raging 
that was driving a drifting ice-pack before it as if 
it were a herd of frightened sheep. The great flat — 
fieids and floes of ice were spreading eastward before 
the whistling wind almost as fast as our snug little 


; ship, for we were under double-reefed sails, so terrible 


was the storm. 

Looming up out of the drifting gusts and whirling 
eddies of the snow, bearing westward, came the pearly 
sails of an Arctic ship—a mighty iceberg that, with a 
superb serenity in the awful storm, cut its way directly 
through all the obstacles that faced its front. It bore 
down in the very teeth >f the wind and bared its 
breast to the fields and Hoes, crushing them as if they 
were so many egg-shells, and scattering the Hying 
glacial splinters port and starboard like B ewifteroiling 
waggon- wheel scatters the dust. 

This enormous hulk was obeying the mandate of a 
marine current down in the depths of the old ocean’s 
bed. Six-sevenths of an iceberg is submerged, and 
we were eked awed and editied by the singular yet 
superb spectacle of an iceberg sailing directly against 
the wind and forcing its way through fields of ice that 
would have crushed and sunk the mightiest mailed 
man-of-war of modern times before it could have made 
half a mile. It will impress one for life if but once 
encountered, and is a curious scene that but few have 
ever witnessed. Let the voyager in the regions of 
eternal ice and dreary desolation encounter this and 
the overturning of a great iceberg, and he can truly 
say that he has seen the most wonderful sights that 
«can be put before the eye of wan in that zone whick 
all Spevellere have held to be the moet wonderful of the 
OF! 


Re a ee 


A SMART THI£F-TAKER. 


., 


A WELL-KNOWN inspector of the Scotland Yard 
detective force once related to mo a clever capture,, 
effected by himself, of a daring thief who had male 
Australian too hot for bim, and had been trying his hand 
overhere. The inspector himself had had considerable 
colonial experience, and tracked his man to a low 
public-housegand, under the pretence of being an old 
colonial thief hiwself, threw his companion otf! his 
guard by relating anecdotes of Australian life and 
adveutures, He was unarmed, aud knew that the 
res] butglar—who was known to the fraternity as 
“ Bill the Cracksman "—had a revolver in his breast 
pocket, with the use of which he was thorouslily 
acquainted ; and the question was how to arrest him 
single-handed. 

Story followed story, and reminiscence reminiscence, 
till Bill and his companion, who called himself Jorr 
Blake, became as thick as members of the formers 
profession arc, proverbinHy supposed to become. 

“Now.” said Mr. Blake, after a pause, “as a last bit 
of a story L’'Il show ,you how Joe the Tiuman was 
tovk. He'd sworn as there wasn't any man in the 
.colony or out of it us would take hinr single-landed. 
Wei), as the reward for his capture was a heavy one, a 
chap named Siniwons, who was then one of the mounted 

lice, determined to try it on. So what does he do, 

howing sume of Joe’s haunts, but bribea a stookman, 
who tived in «# Jencly hut, on the side of a deep 
gulley among the hills, to let him take possession of 
the pluce fora week or so. It was a hut where Joc 
was accustomed to call when he wanted to pick up 
news, or to get a fresh supply of rum, for the stock- 
man had been a convict like himself, and a pal of bis; 
but pat or no pal, he sold Joe this time, and no 
nistuke,” 

“T'd have bluwn his brains out if I'd been Joe,” 
‘observed the cracksiw:n, with a savage look, 

“T honour your sentiments,” responded Mr, Bluke ; 
“and from what 1 know of Joe, he shared ’em., But, 
yeu sce, when he looked in one night at the hut, no 
stockman was there; hut iu his pluce Sinmons, look- 
ing the very pictur’ of u rough shepherd, was seated 
cover the fire, making his toa aud cooking damper, 

“}Tillo! where's the stoekman here?’ asked Joe, 
stalking into the.hut, and approaching the fire, for 
Joe wasn't afeared of anybody. Besides, he was all 
stuck round with six-shootears and bowte-knives, so 
that he was a caution to look at. ‘ Where's tie stock- 
miu 4’ says he. 

“Simmons only looked up for a moment, then 
went on cooking his dainper. 

‘** He's gone.’ 

““(Cone where ?—dead 7’ 

- .“*Protty nigh it. He's down at the station with 
tuarsh fever. L’ve been ordered up here in his place.’ 

“* And who may you be, mate, when vou're at 
home?’ asked Joo savagely, for he was disappuinted 
at losing lis friend. . 

“e When Prat home, gaid Simmons, still busy with 
his damper, ‘“1f howe myans Eugtand, I might be 
Lord Mayor or Chancellor‘of the Exchequer, for any 

chence I have of getting back there; but being here 
where Jam, Fin oaly a grol bird like you, mate.’ 

“Joe, who wasn’t accustomed to bold speaking of 
this kina, stepped back a pace or two, and laid his hand 
on a six-shooter. ‘ 

“*Whatdo you take me for?" he asked. 

“-Tdon't take you for any one bat your proper or 
improper self,’ said Simmons, quite unmoved, und 
Gilune two tin mugs with the sweetened tea 

“s And whe the diekens am 1?’ 

© Tou, Cie tian,’ 

“Joe handed las pistol as one prepared for action, 
but Siminons burst into a lwugi. 

“*Leave of handling your barking iron,’ Le said, 
‘and take that mug of tea Pd advise you to puta 
taste of Urandy in at, fur the night’s # moper, You 
know where the bottle is, so make no bones about it. 
When Old Mute (chat was the namo of the stockman), 
sent meup bere gahis plaice, he didn’t forget to say 
who were his fricnds aud best customers.’ 

“All this was said im so easy and comfortable a way 
that the bushranger was Chrown off his guard ; ond no 
wonder, for Summons was a tall, slim young fellow at 
that time, and the ‘Tinuan, besides being armed to the 
teeth, was middle-aged, short, thick-set, and with the 
muscular development of a bull, Vhe hut was miles 
from any other habitation, and the night, what with 
wind and rain, was a serenmer, So Joe the Tinman 
and Siminons, ‘tho trap, sat down to their tes 
together, aud a jally night, ’ve head, they had of it. 
Tho pitcher of spirits wag tilled and emptied again and 
again. Songs were sung, and tales were told, till the 
noisy revelry within the lonely but almost rivalled the 
dash of the rain aud the scroam of the blast without. 
Towards morniug ensh tuok to boasting of his powers 
af dving this thing or that thing, and among other 
things Simmons, oe been when a mere boy a sort of 
wrobat at a circus, boasted of his powers of Jumping. 

“*Now,’ he said, ‘su pposin the “traps” were about 
me, and you was one of 'om, I'd clear a short mau like 
you ata bound ; and, provided you wern’t armed, l'd 
defy a dozen like you-to catch me” —_- ss 


this, 


. The Tinman, who was ‘epmptious in his cups, donied 


“* Why, said he, ‘if you was to try to leap over 


thread-paper legs so. . p 

“He Mestrated his words by action, but Simmons 
only laughed. ? 

“Nonsense! I'd skim over you as a swallow skims 
over a bit o’ water. 
shadder as I passed.’ 

“The Tiuman, drinking more ram, grew angry. 

“*]'d like to see you try it. You're oore of a grass- 
hopper than a properly built mau, 
oe ol Cowe, I'll bet you this gold watch that you 
don’t jump clean over me as I stand now, back 
towards you.’ 

“Watch be ed {’ says Simmons, ‘I'll bet you 
a bottle of rum against that bowie you've got in your 
belt that I clear a short chap like you, holding up your 
hands as high bd can, at a jump, only give me the 
run of a few yards.’ . ; 

“Done !’ And drawing the bowie knife from his 
belt, the busbsanger laid it on the table.” | ‘ 

“Gammon!” observed Bill, who had listened with 
much attention to the story. “It’s a thing as Leotard, 
or any one o’ them springy chaps, couldn't do.” 

“I's only a trick,” replied Mr. Blake—‘a mere 
circus trick—which every clown in the ring under- 
stands. Here, |'ll show you how it’s done in a minute— 
that is, I'll show you how Simmons must have done it, 
according to lee lief.” : ; 

With ready obedience Bill stood up, and turned his 
back to the operator. 

‘[ suppose that’s how the Tinman stood ?” 

“Just so. Raise your arms a little above the level 
of your head. That's it, throw them back a little, and 
PI show you how the trick was done.” ; 

Bill, following every direction, raised his hands high 
over his hoad, then let them cecline slightly in_the 
direction of his new friend. ‘Tho latter, taking Bill’s 
wrists in his hand, brought them peutls together, 

“This is how the thing must have been done,” he 
said. “Simmons must have taken advantage of a 
position that placed the bushranger absolutely in his 
power, to draw a pair of handcuffs from his pocket, 
and, before the other could muke a movement, slip 
them on, 80.” : 

The ¢hing was done in an instapt, and befgre the 
crackaman could well realise the fact he found hitn- 
self seated in one of the chairs, his hands fettered, 
and his captor, calm and smiling, standing over him. 

“What do you mean by all this?” Bill gasped out 
at last, looking abou$ him with bewildered amaze- 
ment. “Is ita joke?” 

“A capital joke !” replied the other. “It was I who 
tried the same joke on the Tinman, and it succeeded 
capitally.” 

‘You t” . ' 

“At that time I belonged to the Colonial Police ; 
now [’m Mr. Iuspector Simmons, My address is Scot- 
land Yard, and (m very much at your service.” 

——_— ~~ f-=____—_ 

A TRAOHER who could not teach a little boy to 
remember the letter H, cut out the letter from the 
printed pago and made him swallow it. ‘hen the boy 
remembered, 

——fo—___. 
e 

Mr. Fussy (engaging rooms): “Ah! Isee you have 
a pisno, Do I have the use of that?” 

Mrs. Pancake: “ Why, certainly.” 

Mr. Fussy : “ Well, then, picase let me have the key 
and I'll lock it up.” 

—_—_—+f-_- 

“Dip you ever have longings—almost irresistible 
longings—to reach after the unattainable?” 

“TL can’t say that | have. Whenever my collar 
‘utton gets down my back I know it is no use reaching 
after it. I simply undress myself and let it come out 
the other end.” 

—_——+j-+—___ 

“Wuat's the matter, Jerry?” said a bystander, as 
an old man passed by growling most furiously. 

“Matter!” cried the uld man, shopEing short ; 
“why, here have | been drawing water all the morn- 
ing tor Dr. Owwdle’s wife, and what d’ye suppose I 
got for it?” 

“Why, | suppose about a shilling,” was the reply. 

“Bhilling | Sbe told me the doctor would pull out a 
tooth for me some day.” 

——-f-__. 


A wowan entered the police court the other day, 
lending a boy about twelve years old by the hand, and, 
as svon as slic could get the wagistrate’s attention, she 
said: 

“Your worship, this boy will have to be sent to the 
reformatory school.” 

“Ts ho a bad boy t” 

“He is. Tecan do nothing with him.” 

“Joes he run out at night ?” 

“Well, 1 can’t say as to that, but he calls me names, 
refuses to mind me, and has several tines broken my 
windows.” 

“ And you want him sent to the reformatory t” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘)s ho your only son?” 

i Oh, no, sir. He's the son of one of my aah eet 
and I've been wiiting two whole weeks to catch bins? 

Tlic box didn't 6 where eho wanted ‘hinr'to, ~~ - 


me! 
as you eax, I'd just up with my arms and pin your two! 


You wouldn't even touch my. 


that’s what you - 


iM Lhe do . 


THE GAMBLING CRAZE. 
_Scuvg in a restaurant at Brussels, Two 
sitting at a table, face to fave, each with a mug of 
before him, each with a face resting on his 
intently watching the table in peutslind: 

minutes when suddenly one of the pair 
remarked, “i have won!” anu the other handod over 
ta him a piece of money. ‘Ihe sileuce and atten’ 


samo person made the same exclamation, und there 
was another transfer of money, and so on for more than 
an hour, An impulsive Frenchman was looking on 
wondering. At last, unable to restrain himéelf, he 
rushed to the proprietor to know whut those two silent 
people were doing. 

“It would seer that they are playing some game, 
bat what? There is absolutely nothing on the table 
at ve mugs—no cards, no dice—what are they 

oing 1” 

ach has put adrop on the table, and that drop 
which first attracts a fy wins. The one who put 8 
little powdered sugar on his drop is winning all the 
other's money.” 


ee Fe 


Op and New Srvte—What a poetical way the 
ancients had of putting things! We read in their 
pages that “ Lycurgus, King of the.£dones in ‘Thrice, 
refused to worship Bacchus, in consequence of which 
the gods visited him with madness.” Now in our day 
the affair would read, “ Lycurgus, eto, refused to 
drink any more whisky, and, in consequence, had the 
delirium tremens.” 

———fo—__—__ 


THERE are many jokes afloat as to the unapprecia- 
tiveness of women to whom gentlemen give their seats 
in the buses. Even a cold “‘lhank you |” is often noé 
forthcoming, 'tis said. Here, however, is a case where 
actions spoke much louder than words, and the 
incident is worthy of mention. 

A gentleman gave his seat to a lady with a small 
hand-bag. Atter seating herself, she opened the bag 
and gracefully guve to the amie ai whose seat she 
occupied, a Pearson's cigar : 


“Tene is a good story told of an actor in connection 
with his power of quelling an uproar among the 
audience. Onenight a perfect riot occurred ut the end 
of the first act of a new piece. Tho noise brought the 
actor upon the stage, : 

“ What is all this?” he asked, peremptorily. 
i Ununtelligible yells and shouts from all parts of the 
ouse, 
“Look here!” said he, on the first approach of 
silence, shaking his tinger menacingly at the audiende 


generally. “{£ there is any more of this disturbance 
you shall have your orders back |” ; 
—1—- 


Duginea the American Civil War, at a time when the 
integrity of the United States was just on the balan 
and the President overwhelmed with labour an 
anxiety, he was waited upon by a man claiming 
compensation for damage to his land by the passage 
of an army over it. 

“You put me in mind,” said Abraham Lincoln to 
him, “ of an incident on board one of the river boata 
In the course of the river were sone rapida, so 
dangerous und intricate that the captain always took 
the helm himself, and had bard work to keep the boat 
right. One day, in the middle of the rapids, a boy 
rushed up to him, exclaiming, ‘ Hi, captain, just stop 
the boat a minute—I ve lost my apple overboard !’” 


MORE SOVEREIGNS THROWN IN. 


PEABSON’S CIGAR PRIZES, 


NOW ON SALE, 24., 3d., and 4d. 


We ofer TEN PRIZKS OF A SOVERBIGN EAOH to the senders Qf the best 

ten anagra.is on tne words: 

PRARSON'S Cigaks Give UNBQUALLED VALUE 
that reach us bejore ur by first post on Monday, August 1 Each 
auagraw must be accunipavied by a band tuk-u trom a Pearsun ¢-Cigar, 
Any uuu. er may be seut su tung as this rule is wdhered lo. 

Purchasers of thes. cigars are advised tu kcep ald the bands that they 
get hulu of, fur these will give them opportunities iu the future of 
attowptirg by gaip vbuer prize. 

Vearvns Weekly Ligur may justly be termed the most remarkable 
cigar of the day. You are prubably auaware of she face that a cigar 
consista of Ubree distluct p ri (1) the filings, (2) the wrapper wick 
Uinds the fillinus. aud (3) the outside cover. The fillinzs comprise more 
than two-thirus of the entire ciger, 8» it will be seen that it un these 
filli..gs cuac tue flavoer wed quality really dep nd. ‘The tilings uf Pear-. 
pune Weexly Cigars consist of the very Nnest growths of Waco, rClenti- 
fivally blended to pruper.dous wiicn ure tho secret of the nranufuctnrera, 
and which represent tne results of the labour aud etperuucauts of many 


tars. 

The manufacturers of Pearson's Weekly Ciyars claim that they have 
e-lved a hi-herto insurinvuntsile problem, that is, ih & they have 
suceucded in ff-ring by the public at popular prices a cigar which will 
be fyund toc ne 1a all tue elicate flavuur pud aroma which has ultnerio 
been adely eniiea with thé woet expohal¥® Havanna cigars, 

Pearsuwe Weekly Cwars are, duri.g the pruvess of manufacture, sub- 
jected to an Guvrmous pressure, averaging vver two tons per bux, this 
ww with the ubje ¢ uf climiuating the superfluous mouisiure, aud thus 
iinproving the fl voar. 

Ask you tobaccunist for PEARSON'6 CiOAg, If he has not gut 1h 
request him to lay tn a stock. He cap vbtaln a suppl) frou Alexsee 
FRAGNKKL B&0S., 81, 82, 83, aud 84, Huundsditeh, London, 


mtlicernecer Sie 
a 
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silence, Five - 


was resumed, when, after five or ten minutes, the 


| 
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HOME NOTES, 


A Page mors PaerrcotaRty ror Lavrs. 


Tsonxt will be glad to answer, in this page, questions af 
general interest unon household matters, so far as space 
Envelopes should be marked Howe Norzs. 


because you use 
granulated, or 
rt, which is more powerful! than castor, so 
put less of it. (Reply to H. T. W.) 


you gical 
You may find 


To Remove Rust from Steel. tis auswers. 
Bub plenty of oil on to the steel, and do not wipe it 
off for three days. Then polish with finely- powdered 
unslacked Jime till all the rust disappears. (2 ply to 


Your Cakes are too Sweat 


* Amy.) 


° use this gum: 
For Mounting Photographs “67084. 
quarter ounce of gum arabic, three-quarters of an 
ounce of white sugar, half an ounce of starch, and a 
little water. These ingredients should be boiled 
together until they become thick and white. (Reply 


to Cosa). 
. This is very good with straw- 
Baked Milk. berries Ma other fruit when 
cream is considered too expensive. Take about two 
quarts of milk, put it into a jar, tightly covered over 
with paper, aad bake in a moderate oven for about 
eight hours, when it will be quite thick. Be careful 
the oven is not very hot, or it will burn, and be spoilt. 


Stew about one pound of rhu 
Rhubarb Jelly. yarv till tender with enough 


sugar to sweeten, and a little lemon peel. Pass it 
through a sicve, and add one ounce of gelatine dis- 
ated im half a pint of water, colour with ao little 
cochineal, and pour into a mould. This is a very pretty 
mould when garnished with cherries, raspberries, etc., 
and for this purpose should not be coloured but remain 
green. (Benly to BoNNIE.) 

In hot weather we are apt to 


Testing Dratns. fear the drains of our houses 


are not right, and do not like to incur expense by 
having them taken up, etc. This is a very casy way 
to test them :—Procure from a chemist a smal] quan- 
tity of very strong oil of peppermint, then shut up all 
the doors and windows of the house, pour the pepper- 
mint down a drain in the house, and then go outside 
where you suspect the pipes of not being safe. If you 
can smell the peppermint there is reason to belicve the 
drainage is wrong, for where peppermint odour can 
penetrate so can sewer gases. You should allow a few 
minutes to elapse for the peppermint to come from the 
house. 


This 1s the Way I make Worcester Sauce, 
and I find it keeps for many years, and is always highly 
appreciated. you save the vinegar from other 
pickles, such as walnuts, it takes the place of the 

white wine vinegar,” and makes the siuce a good 
colour. I advise you to save the vinegar from all your 
pickles inthe future. Pound half an ounce of cayenne 
pepper, half an ounce of eshalot, an eighth of an 
ounce of garlic in a marble mortar, adding gradually a 
quart of white wine vinegar, then press it througha 
hair sieve. Add o quarter of a pit of Indian soy, 
then bottle and cork for use. If you find this too 
tedious a method, after pounding the dry ingredients, 
put them into ajar, and pour the vinegar, boiling, on to 
them. Cover close, and let it stand till the vinegar 
has well extracted the flavour of the ingredients, and 
before bottling add the soy. This sauce improves when 

kept. (Reply to E H.S) 
Mr. D. writes: “I 


Cleaning Oul-paintings. have to thank 


Tsonen for the receipt for distilling elder flowers so 
kindly sent by post. In the receipt given for clcaning 
epee it should be ad that the potatoes 
should be old ones, and carefully peeled. ter rub- 
bing the potato over the painting (with very little 
water), a slice should be cut off and the rubbing con- 
tinu As you go on the lather should be wiped off 
with a very clean, very soft wet sponge. When you 
have rubbed sufficiently, the surfuce of the painting 
should be well washed with clean water (the chill Lei 
taken off), and then rubbed gently with medicate 
cotton-wool, which will remove all dirt. Finally polish 
by gentle rubbing with a fine silk handxerchief. Soft, 
clean, dry chamois leather is also excellent for re- 
moving dust and coa] and gas deposits from paintings ; 
do not rub hard. Qil-paintings which have been 
turned to the wall for a length of time will get dark 
and lose their colour. They will, however, recover 
their colour, if hung ina light room, in a very short 
time. It isa great mistake to cover pietures up or to 
draw the shutters close in a room or gallery hung with 
oil-paintings. They will lose all their brilliancy. No 
amount of light will injure oil-paintings, but do not 
allow the rays of the sun to touch them. At Bucking- 
ham Palace, at Goodwood, Bowvod, and many other 
places the picture-galleries are, alivost all the year 
round, entirely deprived of light, or the pictures are 
carefully covered up, The result is that they bave 
greatly suffered.” 


To Remove Spots in fx Dresses. 
Apply fuller’s earth made into paste with water in Hau 
de Cologne, and brush off when dry. 


To Clean Hair-brushes, Pats tow drops of 


inte a 
basin of cold water and let the bristles of your brush 
soak in it for a few minutes, taking care that the back 


does not get wet. 


How to Choose Lobsters. Gen 793258 


be careful to eelert these that have their tails curied 
op tightly to their bodies, for then you will be eare 
they are fresh, and were not cooked after death. 


Devonshire or raw cream 
To Keep Cream. can be kept sweet and fresh 


for several days by standing the tin or bottle that 
contains it, ina pan of strong salt and water in a cool 
place. When you send raw cream by post or rail it is 
a good plan to put two or three pieces of sugar into it, 
or better still to scald it. (Reply to J. A.) 

To Clean Dish Coters. eswedies niet a 
of water and soap. Then take some eweet oil on a rag 
and rub over the inside with it. Then rub it over 
outside with finely. red whitmg. After the cover 
is well smeared with this, polish with an old soft rag. 
Block tins cleaned like this will keep their polich if 
they are always wiped dry as soon as they are used. 
Tins and kettles may also be cleaned with whiting, 
crushed very fine, water. (Reply to Reaper FROM 


THE Frrst.) 
; ° First clean and 
To Preserve Smatl Skins. scrapethem, then 
rub over with arsenical soap, prepared thus :—To feur 
pounds of white curd soap add one pound of arsenic 
and one ounce of camphor; cat the soap into thin 
slices, and dissolve it in one pint of water. 
melted, add the arsenic and camphor, stirring them 
well together, and boil again until a thick paste is 
atuuned, and pour it into jars while hot. When cold 
tie it up carefully with bladder, and it will retain its 
qualities for years. (Reply to Mrury.) 
This is a very 


Lemonade Without Lemons. good Kind to 


make for bottling, and will keep some time. Two or 
three teaspoonfuls added to a tumbler of cold water 
wakes a very refreshing substitute for lemon epieah: 
Take five pounds of loaf sugar and one quart of cold 
water and let it boil gradually. When quite boiling 
pour it on to three ounces of citric acid and two 
drams of essence of lemon. When this is quite cold 
bottle for use. The cost is small, and all the ingre- 
dients very easy to procure. (Reply to CONFECTIONER.) 


wag The asual way of making this is 
Pot Pourrt. to collect roses, lav , and 
other sweet-scented flowers as they bloom, to pat them 
into a large jar with layers of salt, until a sufficient 
quantity has been collected, then to add to these such 
other odorous substances as may be required to form 
an agreeable perfume. Among the substances thus 
Aided may be, ambergris, benzoin, calamus root, 
cascarilla, cassia buds, cinnamon, civet, cloves, musk, 
musk seed, orange berries and flowers, orris-roct, 
pimento, storax, vanilla, yellow sandal-wood, etc. 
(Reply to Rose LRavEs.) 
I daresay several 


Cleaning Paint Brushes. Secnla’ Goulles 


yourself will find this receipt very useful, for so many 
renovate theirown furniture and knick-knacksnow with 
prepared paints of all sorts. When you have finished 
painting, put your brushes into a gallipot in which 
some soft-soap aud soda have been dissolved in hot 
water ; whisk your brushes round and round in this, 
then change the water, add more soap and soda, and go 
on till the brushes are clean ; rinse in warm water, then 
stand them in a little cold water in the gallipot till 

ou wish to use them again. If the brushes have 

ecome dry and hard, rinse them in a little turpentine 
before putting into the soft-soap and soda In this 
way I am able to use the same brush for a long time— 
some I have used a couple of years. If you have not 


soft-soap, soap powder does very well. (Reply to 
ARTIZAN.) 

° ’ Everyone should 

To Avoid Catching Cold. axcartom ‘thom. 


selves to daily spongings with cold water and rubbing 
with a rough towel. ‘his haga stimulating effect on 
the skin, and is a safeguard against the evil results of 
cold and sudden changes of teuperature. Many 
people are afraid when niring sheets for beds to open 
them for fear they will get creased, consequently ties 
are never properly one A large Bie hestans should 
be used and put to the fire or in the sun, and the 
surface constantly changed. De careful, even in 
sunimer weather, to wear light woollen under-gar- 
ments, for if they are loose they will not be warmer 
to wear than cotton, and are great abgortives of per- 
spiration, and coneoquently a safeguard against chills. 
Make a practice of kecping your mouth shut by day 
and night; the nose is the iustrumcent given us to 
breathe through, and only when the air has passed 
through the nose and been strained there is it fit to 
enter the lungs. People who breathe always through 
the nose do uot catch cold so readily as othera, 


To Renove Grouse Spots from. Clothes 
try the effect of a little “Venus” soap dissolved in a 
basin, and lightly rubbed on with a This will 

ve the grease aniess it is very seated. 
{Reply to Joan or Axe.) 
Cut ap same 


Chechen Fintree Savoury. | checken aint) at 
to a sauce; tr gle gate Rr oo 
onion cut up finely ; ill quite crigp ; aprinkle the 
ebicken with curr Bs ih sa a Tittle and fry 
till quite cooked. ve hot, arranging the fowl] first 
on dish with the onion on the top. 


This is a very aseful dish for pi 
Veal Cake. nics and broaktacts. Toke atout 
one pound of cold roast veal, cut it imto thin dices er 

dioe, and with it two hard-boiled egga. Grease a plat 
spell es into ay inrors of ie 2 eo a 
parsley, I dbeteeen rer, 

antil the would i ria | full, "Next precure piel 

stock and flavour it well with lemon, tarragon vi 5 
a little mace, and pepper ; pour this over Ws coat 
ingredients in the mould till it is quite full. Bake for 
fanhour. When the mould is cold turn it out aad 


serve. 
A Delicious Mode Using up Cold 


(3) 

Butter the bottom ae pie-dish, ard strew 
Meat. it with a mixture of sweet ae 
onion, a pickled gherkin (all tinely mi some 
aifted bread-crumbs, and a little pepper and salt. 
Then place in a layer of the cold meat, cut én slices; 
another layer of herbs, eto., aud so on alternately 
the dish is full. Pour in a little good stock ; strew 
bread-crumbs over all, put some bits of butter on the 
top as big as peas, and bake in a slow oven. Serve 


in the same dish. 
§ At this time of year mam 

Simple Barometer. ‘ts ero teom hore aa 
have no barometer in our temporary residence. 
this is the case.we can easily inake a very retiable one 
for ourselves. Get a wide-mouthed pickle bottle, fill 
it with water to within three inches of the top, then 
take the bottle from a commen oil-flask, have it well 
washed and invert it into the pickle bottle. In wet and 
windy weather the water will recede from the flask. 
but in tine weather it will draw up into it for several 
inches. In very stormy weather the water has been 
seen to leave the flask empty. 


Paragin ts a Most Valuable Article 
in every household, and has many uses beyond 
lighting and heating. It will, added to an equal quan- 
tity of salad oil, make the best machine oil, and used 
perfectly pure, will clean the most neg'ected and dirty 
sewing machine. Mixed into a stili’ paste with silver 
Tipe a bp ig @ coarse flannel, it will remove 
all discoloured spots from tiled passages, ete. Rags 
dipped into paratiin and laid between sick papers 
are invaluable when putting away furs ; arrange 
furs in layers in a drawer or box with these papers 
between acushion tucked well over the top. This will 
prevent moth, etc., attacking the furs. 


‘yfe For burns apply lime-water 
Useful Hints. mixed with salad oil, and ex- 
clude the air. Fill tartlets with raw rice to kee 
their shape whilst baking. When wasbing black 
materials rinse in salt and water so as to fix the colour. 
Wipe all wooden Ledsteads with turpentine and 
water at this time of year, to keep off insects. 
Bakers’ raspmgs added to gravies will thicken and 
brown them. Cover jampots with white paper 
brushed over with white of egg, beaten while the 
contents and jar are still hot. This will exclude all 
air and keep the preserve.——— Pickle walnuts at onc 
when a pin easily penetrates them.——To kill 
slugs and snails, put salt on the trail, as they 
will return by it and be killed.——To remove paint 
apply naphtha over the coat of paint, then let it soak 
sometime hefore scraping off.———To prevent cracks 
in boots rub them with glycerine once a week. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
8. 


£a ad 

Full Page .. = oo - (per insertion) 45 0 0 
Half Page oo ~ ~ ~ ”» n 22100 
bees Page w - - ” ” 1160 
ne-fifth, or a full column - ” » 900 
th.. Pe on 3 me » 612 6 
One-half column, or one-tenth of a page ,, » 4100 


Black Blocks 25 per cent. extra. 


These rates do not apply to competition advertisements, 
special scaie for whioh will be sent on applicafion. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY is published evory Monday, and ; 
copy for advertisements must be in our ian 4 week ahead; 
ten days ifa proof is required. 

All advertisements are subject to approval. Advertise- 
ments ordered until countermanded are subject to a fort~’ 
night’s notice. 

All enquiries and orders to be forwarded to the Manager, 
PEARSON'S W. Advertisement Department, 167, 
Fieet Street, London, EB.0, 
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-. | Inpeaseracn amp NeRvovewsss.—These troubl 1 
HAIR SOLVENT. jens Sama Resormeee Thee, palloone Gong, we 
Ore anctivatton : a inet with soit in more than a of 5 


«6 
Hos rar cavily appl 
Med:cal ertifcate and Testimentdis with enh Bettis. 


Botules, 2s. Od ; Dowkde Gian és. 04, trem Content Roe: is bo eg mervous constitn una, 
@. £. HORM, SPECIALIST, WOR UENPOET, IW. H ye agit mer pen nee f the mest 
vss “ACESMA” sen eee 


GREY HAIR: 


Whiskers or Eyebrows, 

d id peisenets “ Lead 

Av cJourless, Clear Veg. Extruot 
i the 


pe Peeeees tntte in the mouth, with @ costed 
tli 9 bad pee F gthenin 
San vehing 


te 
grosth > 


Aw ANALYsr’s LS aaa —1l, Portman 
opens See qaid im bottles, a8 te... Sir,—I have much pleasure in spontancoualy tes to the efficacy of 
the sole proprister— G Tonic and Frait Pills. Iam a me to indiges and have feund 
O. Z. MOAN, Hatr Specialist, es lal eee: gg spe re ee ‘onic was by a friend 
N&WPORT, LW. of mine—a mem medical profession in Dublia, appears (from a 
ae See soade 


fom ie an received sae aoa oa to be—not a quack's — bus 


BALD PATCHES 
‘un osuiung in TOTAL LOse OF MAL. 
HORN'S “AREATA LOTION” 
Ropelees hres Price Sa 84 Gpabloaite @s Od. 
per boitle. Above address. P.O. preferred 


Bntirely Bald for Two Yeare. Buccal Ones! 


Oral Villes, 
Mr. Woaw,—fear sir,— 
that my little girt's head 


Bnew gromth of hatr, W J 
tuable rotion, and 
weod it whenever I possi! 3 id 
y bald for tuo 
re 


Gets nen whe have sav 9 9a a o 
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WHAT CAN WE TEL 
YOU? 


Gesxwaere in this issue is a word in which the first 
better, the last letter, and the two middie letters are 
all the same. A gold-plated peucil-case to the person 
who first pointe it out, and to every fiftieth after- 
wards until tweuty-five have been awarded. 


W A.—The next time vour friend asserts that no more 
gasis consumed if the flame is left full ablaze all 
might than if it is turned down quite low, tell him 
that his butt of water will last him just as long if he 
leaves the tan turned full on, as it will if he allows 
i to escape a drop ata time. The two assertions are 
egkally sensible. 


ED. G. asks what man has, in modern days, com- 
4 1 sogt murders $!———_—— The reply depends 
urecise meaning put upon the term murder. 
- -art weshould say that Napoleon Bonaparte 
: pe awaraed this very unenviable distinction. 
hk. .., a murderer if any man ever was, for to 
eause men, women, and children to die, on the battle 
or by hunger and disease, in hundreds of thou- 
gands. for the gratification of merc ambition, as he 
Ga, is murder quite as much as the crimes expiated 
@ tho scatiold. It is calculated that Napoleon 
emaned the deaths of 2.000,000 of his fellow-creatures. 
Be might just as well have slain them all with his 
ewn hand as set in niotion the machinery which Icd 
@s their annihilation. 
Heeatp Reaver puts the following pertinent (a 
le added to this word would perhaps improve 
question: —Would you kindly tcll we when that 
ealumn and.« half which you devote to Houmpay 
Hawnts will cease, and something readable take 
ffs vlace 1—————This camo as rather a hard 
Idow, for we hoped that in Houipay Haunts wo 
hed at Jast solved the cditor’s great conundrum, 
“How can I satisfy all my readers?” We have 
been engaged for a good many years, now, in trying 
te find an answer to it, and it seems that we must 
keep on trying. We wore certainly under the 
fmmocent delusion that these articles were calculated 
Qe fill a decided want, and had so far filled it pretty 
well, but it seems that this is not so. Anyway, we 
efall venture to keep them going for another couple 
af months or 50. 


Mivestxy— Thank you very much for the suggestion, 
fewms, though there is no question that the advertise- 
gems would be a splendid one, it would be far too 
easety to pay. You would be amazed to learn what 
@ wemendoug expenditure this sort of thing in- 
waives. There is literally nothing easier than to 
@hrow away money in advertising. Such an im- 
msnse amount of it is done nowadays that, unless 
@m eaveruser shows great judgment (sach, for 
fastance. as selecting our columns for his announce- 
ment). he will get practically no return fer his 
maney. 

Geuz few months ago a patriotic Scot gave us a very 
asvere iecture because we poked a little mild fun at 
his countrymen. Now wo have fallen foul of Mr. 
@axpy Campse.t, who upbraids us in the follow- 
img sarcastic and forcible fashion :—“In a recent 
fasac of your paper, I notico that Mr. Louis 
Brennan, 
bis name, got £120,000 from the English Government 
fer the patent. I would just like to know if Scotland 
gave nothing towards that amount. If sho did not, 
2 culnk if hardly fair to let the English pay the 
wre sum for that which was to be of equa! service 
te both nations. But perhaps I am on the wrong 
foent sitogether, and J’earson’s Weekly is like many. 


@her Knglish papers which trot out the name ofj 


their country to designate Great Britain, probably 
with the intention of leading outsiders to believe 
that England is the principal in the tirin, and Scot- 
t= only a sleeping partner. Now, sir, I ama 
Beotsman, and as a descendant of thuse gallant mien 
who fought against tho yoke which their southern. 
foes would gladly have held them under, and which 


terminated in the glorious victory of Bannockburn 
Ecannot withhold from following their noble example, ‘ 


and taking up the claymore of our country, to do, 
battle against those who would deprive her of her 
fust rights, and she is being deprived of these rights 
when the name of her southern ally is used to: 
designate the United Kingdom.” f our 
wrathful correspondent only knew the pains we tako 
to avoid wounding the feelings of susceptible Scots- 
men in this way, ho would have let us down more, 
gently. Weapologise for the slip, which is evidently; 
more serious tlio we thought it tobe. At the same 
time we venture to mildly hint that “ the descendant 
of the gallant men,” etc., is a wee bit over touchy, 
and is also a little injudicious in his very pointed 
references to bygone feuds, which are better left 
buried in the oblivion of the past. In order that we 
may be kept up to the mark in this important respect, 
we promise a guinea to the reader who tirst informs 
ps of the use of fhe words “ Kuglish,” or “ England,” 
where “British,” or “ Béitain, 

' euployed. : 


ne inventor of the torpedo which bears } 


should have been | 
3 eect 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


B. Q. H1.—There is Aothing in the idea that a nomberd KavesJannan okt the claims oe Family 
: *, P it 


of used trarv-car ticlsets will obtain admission for s 
child to some hospital. Whatever led you to believe 
80 silly a talef if used tram-car tickets would 
be of the smallest use to anybody. You had better 
utilize your five thousand to light the kitchen fire. 
They cannot be more profitably employed. 


. W. T. writes :—Apropos of V. M. W's. remarks on 


the questivn of baths at hotels, may I be permitted 
to recomiuend a very simple, and, at the same tite, 
an effectual plan, which | lusve adopted, and which 
gives one the advantages of a bath without tnvoly- 
Ing the iniquitous churge made for one. Materials 
wauted, two towels, and a basin with cold watwer. 
Dip one towel in the water, wring it partly out, hold 
it by the ends, and pass quickly over the whole of 
the body, rubbing the chest, back, and limbs briskly, 
then rub down with the dry towel until thoroughly 
dry, then dreis quickly. 


Rowami says :—'n your article called Tag OrtGins oF 


EXcCLAMATIONS, it is stated that the origin of the 
word “ bosh” is the ‘Turkish word for empty. There 
is another ongin of the word frequently given 
as follows :—Hertogenbosch, or Bosch, a town of 
Dutch Brabant, is celebrated as wanufacturing the 
very worst butter in all Kuropa This was once 
largely imported by the London buttermen ; und the 
term “ Bosch butter” came by degrees to be applied 
to artificial butte, and even to rubbish of various 
other kinds.— This is ingenious, but it 
seems to us to be “made up” quite as much as the 
Dutchmen’s butter. 


Grumburr writes :—' [ have a bitter complaint to lay 


before you. In th» early days of your paper its 
circulation was but anall in my part of the world. 
I saw the first num! er during w visit to Loudon, and 
took the precaution to order a copy to be sent to me 
weekly, From your Fiction Pags and the jokes 
and humourous articles scattered throughout the 
paper I culled a rich fund of material, which enabled 
me to pass as the champion jokist of my circle of 
acquaintances. For somo months all went well. My 
reputation us a wit spread rapidly. Kveryone 
wanted to know ane, ar invitations to all sorts 
of select parties fairly. poured in, But, to 
my dismay, an ill-bred fellow, whose nsusic-ball songs 
had gained a certain amount of popularity before 
my nore refined wit drovo them from the tield, sent 
to your office for n parcel of specimen copies, aud 
distributed them, with the result that numbers of 
my friends became regular readers. ‘The fatness 
with which my most brilliant sallies fell after this 
was positively appalliag. My hated rival would say 
in a loud voice after one of them, ‘Cribbed that out 
of Pearson’s, didn’t you, old chap?’ In short, it has 
come to such a pass that [ simply daren’t bring out 
one of your jokes, I shall havo to leave the neigh- 
bourhood, for it is more than I can stand to be con- 
tinually expected to produco witticisina that will 
not come. And your disgusting popularity is to 
blame for this! [ shall take you in no inore !” 
———lHlow very sad! Perhaps it would weet 
the caso if we were tu get up a 6pccial issue overy 
week for your exclusive benelit, Having “taken in” 
your friends for so Jong, we wonder at your hesi- 
tating to extend the same favour to us. 


Lovisk suggests thas we should Iet the first column 


of each number be occupied by a table of 
contents. —We scarcely think this neces 
sary. Of course it would enablo a reader to 


ascertain at onco whether we were dealing with any 
subject in which ho was parvicularly intorested, so 
that he could turn first to the page on which tho 
article in question appeared. But we think iat 
this advantage would be more thimcounterbalanced 
by the necessary omission of a column of reading 
matter, 


L. L. asks whether we havo any idea how many 


newpapers aro started every year, to cease publica- 
tion atter a few issues? Ila says that he is 
continually seeing a fresh one on the bookstalls only 
to lose sight of it after a month or two.- 


Some few years ago wo remember stating iv 
reply to a similar question addressed to the 
journal which wo then conducted, that we 
clieved two a weck was about tho figure, 


and we should imagine that tho uumber is at the. 


present time certainly not less than this. Very few 
people know how much money is lost every year by 
oolish individuals who fancy that the one thing 
which anyone can do is to run a paper. It docs 
not take them long to find how mistaken an idea 
this is. Hardly anybody seems to realise that a 
paper cannot. be started with any chanco of success: 
unless there is a big capital behind it. Lf we told 
you how much money was speut in establishing 
P.W.—and this in spite of tho fact thet the paper 
obtained a very large circulation immediately it ap- 
earcd—you would probably think that we were 
joking with you. Avery large proportion of tho 
successful papers of the day arc owned b 
viduals who had nothing whatever to do with the 
starting of them, but who stepped in when their 
orisinntors had got SUEoNE their capital, and 
}-y* the business afloat until it turned 


indi-: 


the Priuted (or the i'rupriptora, 


Waex- anpore 
Avd. a, 1691, 


‘ 


-operation ” :—* flow to eee 
fathers follow the old burnt-ont plan of making Tom 
a grocer, Jack a chemist, and fred a dreper. “They 
are steady fellows, and when Ton is out of his time 
he has $73, Jack has £68, and Fred £72, The fathor 
has £150 t» spare between the three. bean the 

dot Not one of thea has sufficient to start a buai- 
ness of his own. If tho father bad. been alive to tha 


co-operative idea, when apprenticing the boys he 
would have made them all drapers, all grocers, or all 
chemists, Civen three steady young men with 

knowledge of the same business, and a capita! of 


£363, any wholesale house would be glad to start 
them in a good locality with a stdck of any value up 
to £1,500 or moro. A business managed by three 
masters having an equal interest in it, ought to re- 
sound with the hum of solid prosperity muvh sooner 
than one worked by a master and two assistants, the 
latter of whom have no interest in it whatever.” 


R. M.—Bank-notes cost a halfpenny each. We may 
as well state that we are not prepared to exeoute 
any large orde:s for notes of high denominations at 
this figure, 


W. A.S. writes :—I send you a few more curiosities in 
figures :—Yho multiplication .of 9,8,7,6,6,4,3,2,1 by 
45 gives 44,44,45,41,44,45, revprsing the order 
of the digits, und nialtiplyfug — 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9 
by 45, we geb a result equally curious,. 6,55, 
565,505. If wo take 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9 as tho 
multiplicand, and, interchanging tho hgures of 45, 
take 54 as thé multiplier, the result is 6,666,666,606. 
Returning to the multiplicand 9,8,7,6,6,4,3,2,1, and 
tuking 61 as the multiplier again, we obtain 
§3,333,333,34 —all 3's excopst tho first and last figures, 
which together read 54, the multiplier. Taking the 
samo multiplicand and 27, the half of 64, as the 
multiplier, we get a product cf 26,666,666,67, which 
shows a sinilar peculiarity. Now interchanging the 


order of the figures27, and using 72 as the multiplier: 


aud 9,8,7,6,5,4,3,2,1 as thq multiplicand, we get a 
Pdect of 71,111,111,112. All 1’s except the first aud 
sb figures, which together read 72, the multiplier. 


W. F. writes :—“ In view of the special importanco of 
--¢he subjeos at this particular. period the year, 
perhaps you will kindly permit me to supplement 
your answer to MARK upon the guestion of bathing. 
A clever medical man in the north of England, after 
giving some considerablo study to the matter, re- 
cently announced it as his opmion that no person 
who desires to receive enduring benetit from his 
bathing should euter the water oftener than twico 
aweek, Acting upon this advice, a large manufac- 
turing firm forbade their swimming club from using 


their bath oftener than twice a week, As a result’ 


of this action, inombers of the club—especially tho 
poner portion— have been considerably bettered in 

ealth and bodily vigour. This seems to 
us to cut down tho bather'’s pleasure rather too ruth- 
lessly ; but of course no sensible person would bathe 
more often than twice a week if this is really the 
limit which prudence should dictate. Perhaps sowe 
other reader with special knowledge on the subject 
has somothing further to say regarding it In our 
schoolboy days we often bathed tour tines between 
sunrise and sunset, This was, of course, very exces- 
ae but wo always thought that once a day wae all 
right. 
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PEARSON'S rf) Pilon 


TIT 


WASHES BY BOILING: ONLY. 


(A TRIAL WILL. ABSOLUTELY PROVE THI9, 


CLOTHES LAST TWICE AS 


No RUBBING—No LAB 


CAN NEVER INJURE THE MOST DELICATE FABRIOS. 
CONTAINS MO CEEMIOCAZS. 
Recommended by Eminent Scientists as 


PURE AND SAYFH. 


Get a book and read; 
Take your work and sew $ 
Go and nurse the baby; 


TITAN SOAP 


Will Wash the Clothes in 15 
without any rubbing whatever. 


Makes Clothes a Better Colour. Never Cracks Hands. 
Soft to the Skin. 


SAVES WORK — SPARES CLOTHES. 
WITHOUT EQUAL FOR FLANNELS & WOOLLENS. 
A THOROUGH DISINFECTANT. sa. = Bar. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


The Liverpool Patent Soap Co., Ltd., I fearponl r 


London Ofices—9 and 10, Southampton Street, 


CHAMPAGNE 


PURE—SPARKLING—DELICIOUS. 


GEROLSTEIN is ens most effervescent of any Natural rperal 
Water, being charged solely with its own natural gas @) 
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GEROLSTEIN CO., 
158, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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